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Friday, November 27, 1936 
BUSINESS SESSION 
President C. C. TittincGHast in the Chair. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
from 
November 1, 1935 to November 1, 1936 


Debit 
Balance in Association Funds ............... $1,164.28 
Dues from one institution for 1932-33........... 7.50 
Dues from four institutions for 1933-34.......... 30.00 
Dues from forty-six institutions for 1934-1935 ...... 345.00 
Dues from 769 institutions for 1935-1936......... 5,767.50 
Dues from twenty-six institutions applying to be accredited 180.00 
rr rr 217.50 
Visitation of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 245.09 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 26.00 
Visitation of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 650.00 
Eee ee ee eT ea 30.00 
‘Pa, Fees t. TI kk 6 eo eee $8,663.87 
Credit 
ere ee . 753.97 
Expenses of Members to: 754.77 
American Council on Education ....... 7.58 
College Entrance Examination Board .... 29.29 
Commission on Higher Institutions .... . 409.87 
Executive Committee Meetings ....... 32.98 
Expenses to North Central Association 
I ck: ee ee ini-bi- os de, te he eee 97.65 
Expenses to North FEastern Association 
SR a 6 kc ss oe Gd oe ee 36.51 
Expenses to Southern Association Meeting 93.48 
Meetings on Standards ............ 47.41 





754.77 
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Commission on Higher Institutions ............ 537.63 
Commission on Secondary Schools ............. 2,831.80 
Refunding Accrediting Fees ..............2-4. 127.50 
Refunding Advanced Membership Fees .......... 127.50 
ea a ge a a ae ae oe to 165.00 
eee ee ee ee ae ee ee 300.00 
Stamps and Wotary Pees... wt ee ewe eee 65.00 
EE ee ee ae eee ae ere 45.37 
Ds. 5 oo 5 4 bo oe & eS ee eee SS 1,008.41 

Honorarium $100.00; Bonding Treasurer $25.00; Miscel- 
ee 6” a eee ee oO oa eee : 125.51 
ee ee eee eee eee eee 6,842.46 

Balance on hand in Association Checking Account 
De i UE 6 4 6 & Wee. e 8 bw ee ek 1,821.41 
$8,663.87 


On deposit with the Girard Trust Company as 
per statement submitted November 1, 1936. 


om (hocking Accowmt .. . 2. 6c sees 1,821.41 
in Saving Fund Account........... 1,200.75 
Interest on Saving Fund Account...... 22.00 

ear ae & ase eee $3,044.16 


Two institutions are in arrears for 1933-34, 1934-35, 1935-36 
Twenty-two institutions are in arrears for 1934-35, 1935-36 
Thirty-eight institutions are in arrears for 1935-36 


Institutions in Arrears 11-1-1936 


Livingstone Academy . . 
Slippery Rock State Normal Schoo! } ISSS-S4,, 1994-59, 1959-96 


Which are automatically dropped from membership. 
Twenty-two institutions are in arrears for 1934-35, 1935-36 
Thirty-eight institutions are in arrears for 1935-36 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being: 


Ne $1,821.41 
Savings Fund Account ..... 6.200866 1,222.75 


Wa ter W. HaviLanp, 
RICHARD KNOWLES, 
Auditors. 


November 24, 1936 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


As we looked forward to the 50th annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, the Executive Committee, in planning the program before 
you today, resisted the temptation to observe the anniversary by con- 
centrating attention upon past achievements. As President Clothier 
remarked last year, “In another year, we shall celebrate our semi- 
centennial with all the pomp and circumstance that the anniversary 
will call for, which will be none whatever. We are con- 
cerned not with the past, but with the present and with the future.” 

Yet there are some who have been with the Association from its 





earliest years and many others—like the Secretary—who have fol- 
lowed its development intimately for a surprisingly long time; and 
they are acutely conscious of the growth in size and in prestige of 
an association that started very modestly in July 1887 as The College 
Association of Pennsylvania. Although Pennsylvania may be said 
to have remained geographically the keystone of the organization, 
it was only a year later that membership spread to the north and to 
the south, and the name was changed to The College Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 

Four years later, the scope of the Association was broadened to 
include normal schools and schools which prepared students for col- 
lege, with a resulting change in name. It is significant, however, 
that until comparatively recent years, the very name of the Associa- 
tion indicated that the interest in schools was confined to their func- 
tion as preparatory schools. The latest change in name came only 
four years ago when, in the interest of brevity, Maryland lost the 
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doubtful compliment of special emphasis and was taken whole- 
heartedly into the fold of the Middle States. 

This is not the time for a history of the accomplishments of 
the last fifty years, but a sign-post of no little significance is evident 
in even a brief glance at the comparative membership figures in 
the following table: 


1896 1906 1916 1926 1936 
Colleges and universities 50 53 66 101 126 


Normal schools 








Teachers colleges 7 5 + 6 5 
Junior colleges — — — — 7 
High schools 20 40 45 60 451 
Private schools 59 79 83 163 264 
State Departments -- 1 2 3 4 

TOTAL 136 178 200 333 857 


There can be no doubt that the increase in size and, we think, 
in significance of the Association has resulted from the activities of 
the Commissions. Our college membership increased most rapidly 
in the early 1920’s when the approved list came into being, and 
during the last ten years, the Commission on Secondary Schools has 
in large measure accounted for the growth in school membership, 
particularly among the public high schools. 

Attendance at the annual meetings has kept pace measurably 
with the rise in membership, and your Executive Committee has 
felt that its greatest service in acknowledging the historical milestone 
would come in providing subjects of broad and deep educational 
significance and speakers with seasoned educational experience. The 
affliated associations that meet with us tomorrow have assisted in 
no small measure by the care and the promptness with which their 
own programs were prepared and submitted. 

The Executive Committee has learned with satisfaction of the 
grant by the General Education Board of a generous sum over a 
two-year period for carrying on the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, toward which this Association has contributed 
for the past three years. In consideration of this gift and of the 
importance of the undertaking, we recommend that, as requested by 
the Executive Committee of the Cooperative Study, an additional 
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and final payment in the amount of $666.66 be authorized for the 
year 1937. 

Several matters have been referred to us by a joint committee 
comprised of representatives of our two Commissions. ‘The first of 
these recommended a constitutional amendment to provide for mem- 
bership of local and state departments of education. Frankness 
compels the admission that the present limitations of the constitution 
in this respect have been observed none too strictly by previous 
Executive Committees. To make legitimate the membership of the 
four state departments now on the list and to extend this helpful 
means of contact, your committee offers the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED: That Article 2, Section 1 of the constitu- 
tion of the Association be amended by the addition of the 
italicized words, to read: 

“Any college, normal, or high school, or other school 
preparing students for college, or the office of any state or 
local department of public education or of any system of 
parochial and private secondary schools in the Middle 
States may be received into membership in this Association 
upon approval of the Executive Committee.” 

We also offer a more fundamental resolution relating to 
the constitution: 

Whereas: Standing resolutions have from time to time 
been adopted by the Association that are not wholly con- 
sistent with the wording of the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion; be it 

“RESOLVED: That the President be authorized to 
appoint a committee of three to prepare a draft of a revised 
constitution for submission to the membership institutions 


in advance and for consideration at the next annual meeting 
of the Association.” 


Favorable action was taken also on the request of the Joint 
Committee for a study of certain important matters of college en- 
trance credit, and the Executive Committee presents for consideration 
the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED: That the President appoint a committee 
to study the present attitude of colleges within the Associa- 
tion toward credit for admission to college in the newer 
subjects such as general science, problems of democracy, 
music, and art, with instructions to report their findings at 
the next annual meeting.” 
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The Committee has given approval to the budget of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools as submitted by the Chairman in the 
amount of $3125. It has also made appropriations of $100 each 
to the American Council on Education and the National Commission 
on Research in Secondary Education. 

A communication was received from the Berkshire Historical 
Conference concerning the disadvantages of certain state require- 
ments in the training of high school teachers. Because of the im- 
portance of the question, the matter has been referred to the Joint 
Committee representing the Commissions. 

The Executive Committee for 1936-37 is asked to take what- 
ever steps seem necessary to care adequately for the work in the 
offices of the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association that 
has been growing heavier from year to year with the increase in 
the membership. 

During the year, the following appointments of fraternal dele- 
gates were made: to the New England Association, President 
Frederick C. Ferry; to the North Central Association, Dr. C. C. 
Tillinghast; to the Southern Association, President David A. 
Robertson. 


GeorceE Wm. McCLeELLanp, 
Secretary. 


After considerable discussion the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee with the resolutions therein contained was adopted with the 
understanding that the revision of Article 2, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution would be broadened to provide for systems of education 
on the college as well as the secondary school level. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education submits 


the following report to the Middle States Association. During the 
last year the Commission has, 


Added to the approved list: 


Upsala College East Orange, N. J. 
Restored to the approved list: 

Wagner College Staten Island, N. Y. 
Dropped from the approved list: 

St. John’s College Annapolis, Md. 


Since the last meeting of the Association the Commission has 
also reinspected five institutions now on its list and has considered 
the applications of four other institutions. 

During the past year, the Commission has felt it wise to 
undertake two inquiries. The first inquiry has concerned itself with 
the graduate work now being carried on by institutions which are 
members of the Association and the basic principles governing such 
work. It is not our purpose to recommend that the Association 
undertake the regulation of graduate work. However, it is the 
sense of the Commission that the policy of an institution with respect 
to graduate work should be considered when that institution is being 
examined by the Commission. 

The second inquiry has concerned itself with the possibility of 
establishing a separate accredited list for teachers colleges. As a 
result of this inquiry, the following ‘Principles and Standards for 
Rating Teachers Colleges” are submitted by the Commission to the 
Association for consideration and action. Copies of these standards 
have been made available for distribution to the members of the 
Association. 

The Commission begs to submit the following resolutions to 
the Association : 


1. “RESOLVED, That the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education be empowered to undertake the rating 
of teachers colleges and that a separate list of accredited 
teachers colleges be established by the Association.” 
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2. “RESOLVED, That the following principles and stan- 
dards for rating teachers colleges be adopted by the Middle 
States Association.” 


Principles and Standards for Rating Teachers Colleges 
I. Definition of a Teachers College 


A teachers college, within the meaning of these standards, is 
a state, municipal, or incorporated private institution, not operated 
for profit, or a unit of a recognized college or university having at 
least one four-year unified curriculum; which is devoted exclusively 
to the education of teachers; which has legal authority to grant a 
bachelor’s degree; which has granted and continues to grant such 
degree ; and which requires for admission the completion of a standard 
four-year secondary school curriculum, or equivalent education ap- 
proved by this Association. 


Il. Standards for Admission 


A teachers college shall require for admission the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year program of studies of not fewer than 
fifteen units in a secondary school approved by a recognized ac- 
crediting agency, or the equivalent of such a program. Evidence 
of a program of selective admissions shall be submitted. 


Ill. Standards for Graduation 


A teachers college shall require for graduation the completion 
of a minimum quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of 
credit (or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors, 
or courses) with further scholastic qualitative requirements adapted 
by each institution to its conditions. Credit for not more than 
thirty semester hours work in off-campus extension classes may be 
permitted. No degree, certificate, or diploma shall be issued by a 
teachers college to a student who has not spent a minimum of one 
year (thirty semester hours) in regular residence work in the in- 
stitution issuing the certificate, degree, or diploma. One year of 
residence work shall be understood to mean one year of full-time 
study or two half years or the equivalent of one year in summer 


sessions. 
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IV. Curriculum and Degrees 


Curricula offered shall provide for both breadth of study and 
for concentration in one or more major fields. The conferring of a 
multiplicity of degrees is discouraged. Small institutions should con- 
fine themselves to one or two. When more than one baccalaureate 
degree is offered, all should be equal in quantitative requirements 
for admission and for graduation. Institutions of limited resources 
and inadequate facilities for graduate work should confine themselves 
strictly to undergraduate courses. 


V. Size, Preparation, and Teaching Load of Faculty 


The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the 
type of institution, the number of students and the number of courses 
offered. For a college of approximately 100 students in a single 
curriculum, the faculty should consist of at least eight professors 
devoting full-time to college work. With the growth of the student 
body and the development of varied curricula, the number of full- 
time professors should be correspondingly increased. 

The education of the members of the faculty of professorial 
rank should include at least two years of study in their respective 
fields of teaching in a recognized graduate school. It is desirable 
that the education of all members of the faculty of professorial rank 
should be equivalent to that required for the doctor’s degree or 
should represent a corresponding professional or technical education. 
The requirement of a master’s degree as a minimum for any position 
on the teaching staff is desirable. A college should be judged in 
large part by the ratio which the number of persons of professorial 
rank, scholarly achievement, and successful experience as teachers 
bears to the total of the teaching staff. 

It is desirable that the size of the classes and the teaching load 
of the individual instructor be such as to promote effective teaching 
and productive scholarship. 


VI. Financial Support 


A teachers college should have financial resources and stable 
income adequate for the support of its educational program. Increase 
in faculty, student body, and scope of instruction should be ac- 
companied by corresponding increase in income. 
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VII. Buildings and Equipment 


The material equipment and maintenance of a teachers college 
including its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and libraries 
and their efficient operation in relation to its educational progress 
shall be considered when judging an institution. 


VILL. Library 


A teachers college shall maintain a properly housed, well-dis- 
tributed, professionally administered library. The library shall be 
adapted to the courses of study offered and shall be large enough to 
meet the needs of students and faculty. Adequate annual provision 
for the purchase of additional books and periodicals shall be made. 


IX. Demonstration School and Practice Teaching 


A teachers college shall maintain a demonstration school for 
purposes of observation, demonstration, and supervised teaching. It 
shall make provision for a program of supervised practice teaching 
adapted to the subject field, adequate to provide satisfactory prelim- 
inary experience in instruction and classroom management. The use 
of a public or private school system under the professional control 
and supervision of the college will satisfy the requirements for prac- 
tice teaching. 


X. Organization of the Program of Studies 


In determining the standing of a teachers college, emphasis 
will be placed on the record of its graduates as teachers, the char- 
acter of the program of studies, the efficiency of instruction, the gen- 
eral administrative policy, the standard for degrees, the professional 
tone of the institution and its success in stimulating and preparing 
students to do satisfactory work in recognized graduate, professional, 
or research institutions. 


XI. dpproval 


No teachers college shall be approved until it has been inspected 
and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

Frank H. Bow tes, 
Secretary, 


Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 
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The discussion that followed concerned (1) the desirability of 
limiting the accrediting to teacher training institutions having cur- 
ricula for the training of secondary school teachers, which was 
understood to be the purpose of the Commission, and (2) the im- 
portance of considering also the soundness of any liberal arts curricula 
that might be offered by a teachers college. Following the discussion, 
the resolutions were adopted as presented by the Commission on 
Higher Institutions. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The work of the Commission for the year has been concerned 
chiefly with 1) accrediting activities, and 2) participation in nation- 
wide cooperative study of secondary school standards. Our previous 
research activities have not been promoted as systematically as in the 
past because of the large amount of time needed in connection with 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools Standards. 


The Commission in its accrediting activities this year considered 
354 schools of which 42 were new schools. Of the total number 
of schools considered 319 were accredited, and 35 were not ac- 
credited, or dropped in the case of old schools. The list to be pub- 
lished January 1, 1937, will contain six hundred and eighty schools. 
Table I presents an analysis of the accredited list for 1937. Table 
II contains the names of the new schools accredited on November 


12, 1936. 


Among the more difficult problems arising in connection with 
the accrediting program, that of staff has been the most significant. 
The efforts of the higher commission in cooperating on this matter 
will help to solve the problem within a reasonable period of time. 
No changes in standards or procedures are being proposed by the 
Commission for the present, as it hopes to capitalize upon the results 
of the work of the Committee for the Cooperative Study of Secon- 
dary School Standards. The participation of members of the Com- 
mission and others of the Middle States Association in the Study will 
be presented in another connection. I take this opportunity, however, 
to thank the officers and members of the Association that have given 
of their time to this important project. 


As reported last year, there has been a growing demand for spe- 
cial services on the part of the central office coming from accredited 
schools and from schools that are looking forward to presenting 
applications in the near future. This demand has made the work of 
the central office increasingly difficult to handle. 


As chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools, I should 
like to thank the representatives of accredited secondary schools who 
have cooperated so well in submitting information necessary in the 
preparation of the accredited list. “The willingness of schools to 
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cooperate has increased year by year, since active work of the Com- 
mission began in 1927. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. GrizzeELt, 
1936 Chairman. 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
JANUARY 1, 1937 
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Total 42 14 28 312 305 7 354 319 361 0 680 

TABLE II 


NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER, 1936 


DELAW ARE 
Delaware City High School, Delaware City. 
Middletown High School, Middletown. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Public High School: Woodrow Wilson High School. 


MARYLAND 
Greenwood School, Boyce Avenue, Ruxton, Baltimore. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach. 
Mount Saint Marys Academy, Plainfield. 
Pennington School for Boys, Pennington. 
Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hoboken. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Barrett Township High School, Cresco. 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg. 
Nazareth High School, Nazareth. 
North East Joint High School, North East. 
Saint Marys Academy, 5401 Old York Road, Logan, Philadelphia. 
Springfield Township High School, Springfield, Media. 
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CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SECONDARY AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


CuHar.es H. Jupp 
University of Chicago 


When one compares the Latin Schools of Colonial days with 
the academies which flourished a century ago and again when one 
compares both these earlier types of secondary schools with present- 
day institutions, one cannot fail to be impressed by the differences 
which are exhibited in contents and methods of instruction, in the 
types of pupils served, and in the social purposes of secondary educa- 
tion. The Latin schools prepared a few boys for ultimate entrance 
on advanced study leading into the learned professions, especially the 
ministry. The academies were more inclusive in scope, enrolling 
both boys and girls and giving instruction in a mixed group of sub- 
jects—the classics and subjects of a more popular type. The modern 
secondary school, which needs no description in this assembly, is so 
cosmopolitan in its curriculum and so inclusive in its pupil population 
that it stands out as a social phenomenon unparalleled in the civilized 
world. 


Similarly, if, in the field of higher education, the early records 
of Harvard and Yale are contrasted with recent catalogues of these 
and other institutions of higher education and if the development of 
state universities and land-grant colleges, with their emphasis on 
technical subjects and applied sciences, is studied, one realizes vividly 
how markedly modern colleges and universities differ from earlier 
colleges. The fact is that today an effort is being made through 
higher education to intellectualize all phases of American life. This 
effort is evidenced, for example, by the emphasis on scientific engi- 
neering and the trend toward the professionalization of business. 
Forces of the first order of importance to society have been operating 
to modify in a fundamental way both the original conceptions of 
higher education and the relation of education to practical life. 

There are those who regret that these changes have taken place 
in education. They advocate the reestablishment of the standards 
and even of the detailed practices of earlier times, believing that 
modern secondary schools, colleges, and universities have deteriorated 
because of the new divisions which they have incorporated into their 
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organizations, because of the new courses which they administer, and 
because of the new methods of instruction which they have adopted. 
These critics point out that blind trial and error rather than deliber- 
ate planning has characterized the evolution of the educational insti- 
tutions of this country. Increases in resources and in registration 
have been so rapid, they say, that there has been a loss of balance. 
The time has come, they tell us, when the public, which is called on 
to support education, demands a review of the whole program of 
secondary and higher education, when reasons must be given for 
everything that is undertaken, and when revisions must be made 
wherever it appears that practices are less rigorous than they were in 
earlier times. 


There is a disposition in some quarters to answer critics with a 
blanket denial of the charge that there are serious defects in the 
educational system as now organized. Reference is made by enthus- 
iasts for the present system to the democratic character of the sec- 
ondary schools, which are approaching the point where they can be 
said to provide the widest possible variety of courses for all the ado- 
lescents of the country. As for the colleges and the universities, it 
is pointed out that they have made contributions of great value to 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and politics at the same time that 
they have continued to give attention to the humanities and to the 
theoretical sciences. Secondary education and higher education have 
done all that can be done, it is asserted, to raise modern life to a high 
level where intelligence is the guide of behavior. 


The clash of extreme opinions and of violent criticism and un- 
qualified defense produces in the public mind uncertainty, which 
reflects itself in hesitation to approve secondary education and higher 
education as now conducted and in reluctance to support education 
above the elementary level as generously as it must be supported if 
it is to realize the ambitions of those who are responsible for its ad- 
ministration. Furthermore, partisan disputes within the educational 
system itself tend to withdraw attention from the fundamentals on 
which educators should concentrate and on which they must ulti- 
mately reach some agreement if true progress is to be made. It seems 
wise, in the hope of reaching something approaching the much-to-be- 
desired goal of agreement, to inquire why changes in secondary edu- 
cation and higher education have occurred and how far these changes 
represent natural and legitimate adaptations to new conditions. 
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No one can understand secondary education and higher educa- 
tion in this country without seeing these upper levels of the educa- 
tional system in their relation to the whole system. The history of 
education in this country is significantly different from the history of 
education in Europe in that the common school—that is, the school 
of the primary and elementary levels—was organized not later than 
the secondary school and the university but at approximately the 
same time and with full awareness of the importance of providing 
education for all the children of every community. In Europe the 
universities and the secondary schools had a long history before the 
Protestant Reformation brought into existence schools for the com- 
mon people. Elementary education was provided for the common 
people of Europe as a result of a social movement which did not 
originate with the people themselves. On the other hand, the com- 
mon schools of New England, which furnished the foundation for 
the educational system of the United States, were established by what 
may be called an “educated populace.” The early settlers of New 
England were fully acquainted with the advantages of education and 
were desirous of rearing all children, even those of the humblest 
families, in the knowledge of the Scriptures and of what the first 
educational statutes called the “capital lawes.” They inaugurated 
common education at the same time that they took steps to organize 
secondary schools and colleges. 


New England was the cradle of an idea entirely new to civiliza- 
tion, the idea that education should be general—so general that even 
the common people will have a large share in the advantages of indi- 
vidual contact with the sources of knowledge. To be sure, those who 
were preparing for the ministry were at first set apart as specially 
favored in the kind and amount of education which they were to 
receive, but the common man and the common woman were to be 
independent in their intellectual lives, at least in so far as indepen- 
dence could be cultivated through schooling in the art of reading. 
New England did not divide its population, as Europe had done for 
centuries before the Reformation, into an upper class possessed of all 
the advantages of education and a lower class utterly unschooled. 
New England began at once in the first days of community organiza- 


tion to require that every child of every family have some degree of 
education. 
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In consequence of the ambition of the early New Englanders 
to educate all the children, there was developed a common school 
which was designed to take care of young people not merely through 
early childhood but through the years of adolescence and even up to 
the age of twenty-one. No common school of Europe ever provided 
for young people beyond fourteen years of age. 

It required many generations for the implications of the New 
England idea of universal education to work themselves out fully. 
It is only in our own day that this idea has really become a guiding 
and dominating idea. At first New England imitated Europe. New 
England set up a dual school system, somewhat like that which now 
exists on the other side of the Atlantic, with secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education on the one hand and unrelated 
schools for the common people on the other hand. A dual school 
system of the European type was, however, fundamentally at vari- 
ance with the New England idea. Gradually, the common school 
pushed its way upward. ‘The academies were partial realizations of 
the idea that opportunity to share in the advantages of education, even 
education of an advanced type, should be provided for all young 
people. In many cases, however, they yielded to the pressure of so- 
cial demand and tried to include in their liberal offerings the curricu- 
lum of the Latin schools. The curriculum of the Latin schools was a 
curriculum with prestige. The academies mixed instruction in Latin 
with instruction in painting and music. They provided courses in 
religion along with traditional courses in Euclid. The academies 
were in essence higher branches of the common schools. Young peo- 
ple came to the academies from the surrounding farms. They at- 
tended sometimes for six months, sometimes for several years. ‘The 
typical academy was a kind of central common school, a people’s 
college, the embodiment of the idea that the community should pro- 
vide schooling for all young people up to twenty-one years of age. 

The fact that Benjamin Franklin organized an academy with a 
broad curriculum as a corrective for the aristocratic Latin school and 
the fact that this academy later became the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, an institution different from the theological college, furnish 
impressive concrete evidence that American secondary and higher 
education did not hold to the pattern of the Latin school and the 
original college. It cannot be too often or too emphatically repeated 
that the American educational system grew from below upward, not 
in the reverse direction, as did the European system. 
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The natural evolution of the New England idea was inter- 
rupted for a time when a group of educational reformers who were 
dissatisfied with the common school because of its lack of standards 
organized the elementary school as an eight-year unit and excluded 
the older children from attendance. Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Calvin E. Stowe, and John D. Pierce were undoubtedly justified in 
their opinion that the common school could be improved by grading 
the pupils and organizing the curriculum. They apparently had 
more interest, however, in the lowest unit of the educational system 
than in the development of a continuous system leading from the 
elementary school through the secondary school to the institutions of 
higher education. At any rate, the eight-year elementary school 
which they set up after 1840 was a school foreign to the original 
conception of the American common school. The elementary school 
of 1840 was not, and the elementary school as we know it is not, a 
school for young people of more than fourteen years of age. 

For a short time, say from 1840 to 1870, that is, to the period 
following the war between the states, the academies supplied on an 
expanded scale the curriculum which had earlier been the ideal of the 
common schools. The academies were greatly extended common 
schools, but they did not reach all the people because they were tui- 
tion schools and because they were by no means as accessible as the 
common schools had been. The education which the academies of- 
fered was higher but far less universal than that which had been given 
in the common schools. 

The fundamental conception of a school open to all young people 
up to twenty-one years of age was not abandoned by the people of 
this country when their educational leaders organized the eight-year 
elementary school, which was limited to pupils of fourteen years of 
age and younger. When the common school became a limited school 
making no provision for adolescents, the American people showed 
their genius for social pioneering by creating a new kind of school, 
one which was not patterned after the Latin school, one which did 
not accept the limitations of the academy, one which must be thought 
of as the direct descendant of the native American common school, 
which included young people who were more than fourteen years of 
age. The modern secondary school and the modern college of the 
United States are unique inventions—continuations of the common 
school. Even before the war between the states the restricting influ- 
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ence of the eight-year elementary school was here and there being 
combated by extensions upward of this school in forms of organiza- 
tion other than that exhibited by the academy. New England towns 
in many cases refused to limit elementary schools to eight years and 
added a ninth year as a regular part of their organization. Large 
centers of population both in New England and in other parts of 
the country had gone further even before 1870 and had organized 
union schools which carried education beyond the rudimentary level. 
The new secondary schools which were developed after 1870 under 
the name “public high schools” charged no tuition. They rapidly 
superseded the academies. The American people gave expression, 
through the free high schools and through the colleges which they 
established in large numbers, to their desire to provide for all youths 
an opportunity to secure education above the elementary level. 

In a series of brilliant researches Burrell and Eckelberry traced 
the opposition which the free public high schools encountered in the 
courts and in educational discussions during the years when they were 
beginning to flourish, especially between 1873 and 1885. These 
authors reviewed in detail the litigations in the various states which 
resulted from the attempt to restrict free public education to the 
elementary school. They summarized this phase of their investiga- 
tion as follows: 

The earliest case (brought into the courts against the 

free public high school) was begun probably in 1871, and 

the latest was decided in 1893. The supreme courts of 

seven states, principally in the Middle West, dealt with the 

high-school question. The Kansas court dealt with it twice 

and the Illinois court three times. With the exception of 

Charles H. Otken v. J. 8. Lamkin (1879), every case grew 

out of opposition to the high school. With the partial ex- 

ception of Henry Rulison et al v. Frances S. Post (1875), 

all the decisions were favorable to the high school. If we 

may assume that the opinions of the courts do, in a broad 

way, reflect dominant public opinion, the decisions would 
seem to indicate that throughout this period opposition to 

the free public high school, while strong and active, repre- 

sented the view of a minority.’ 





‘B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The High-School Question 
before the Courts in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII 
(April, 1934), 265. 
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The same authors pointed out that such educational leaders as 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, and William G. 
Sumner, the famous and influential teacher of societology at Yale 
University, opposed the free public high school, maintaining that the 
obligation of the state to provide free schooling was fully met by the 
elementary school. They indicated other sources of opposition in the 
following statement. 


The greater part of the discussion concerning the cost 
of high schools seems to have occurred between 1875 and 
1880, and the effect on the laboring classes of extensive edu- 
cation was most seriously discussed during the ten years 
beginning in 1876 or 1877. In both these cases the evi- 
dence agrees with reasonable expectations, since the depres- 
sion covered the years 1873-78, while the gathering strength 
of the trade unions and the opposition to them date from 
the late seventies. Opposition from those interested in 
academies and private schools and discussion of the problem 
of religious and moral instruction were prominent from 
about 1884 or 1885. This line of argument may have rep- 
resented a final desperate mustering of forces by private- 
school and religious interests against the increasingly power- 
ful public institution.? 


It may be remarked in passing that anyone who is disturbed by 
the present-day attacks on free public secondary schools should ac- 
quaint himself with the historical facts reviewed by the authors 
quoted. Every single objection to these schools which is offered today 
by taxpayers’ associations and by ultra-conservative critics was formu- 
lated and urged sixty years ago. In spite of all objections, there has 
been during the past six decades a steady upward expansion of Ameri- 
can education. It must be evident to the discriminating student of 
the national spirit of the United States that behind the organization 
of education above the elementary level there is a powerful social 
motive which will not tolerate the limitation of the educational op- 
portunities for the common people to rudimentary instruction. 

The histories of colleges and universities in this country always 
emphasize the fact that the liberal-arts colleges of today show many 
characteristics derived from the colonial colleges, which were in 





*B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The Free Public High School 
in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII (November, 1934), 674. 
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reality schools of theology, where the classical languages were natur- 
ally the chief subjects of instruction. ‘The fact is frequently over- 
looked that a profound change in higher education came with the 
development of courses in the sciences and courses in the application 
of science to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


The following extracts from the report of the survey of land- 
grant colleges and universities show how higher education took on a 
new pattern through the influence of a popular demand for the cul- 
tivation of applied science. 


In 1852 Turner proposed that Congress make a land 
grant to each State for the establishment of industrial uni- 
versities in the following terms: 

“And I am satisfied that if the farmers and their 
friends will now but exert themselves they can speedily 
secure for this State and for each State in the Union, an 
appropriation of public lands adequate to create and endow 
in the most liberal manner, a general system of industrial 
education, more glorious in its design and more beneficent 
in its results than the world has ever seen before.” (Alfred 
Charles True, 4 History of Agricultural Education in the 
United States, p. 87.) 

As a result of Turner’s advocacy of industrial univer- 
sities, popular sentiment was aroused in the State of Illinois. 
Farmers’ organizations became interested in the project. In 
1852 the Illinois farmer’s convention adopted resolutions 
petitioning Congress to endow such institutions with the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands and in 1853 the State 
Legislature of Illinois passed a joint resolution asking for 
support by the Federal Government. 

In the meanwhile the movement for higher education 
of the masses had developed in other States, but it seemed to 
be concentrated on the idea of the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges. This was due to the fact that agricuiture 
was the principal industry of the country at this time and 
mechanic arts were closely related and virtually a part of 
the agricultural industry. The State of Michigan actually 
organized an agricultural college supported by public funds. 
Eugene Davenport, a graduate of the Michigan State Col- 
lege and dean emeritus of the college of agriculture, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, describes the situation in the following 
memorandum especially prepared for this survey: 

“While not the first institution of college grade to 
attempt the teaching of agriculture, the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College is the oldest college of its kind in America. 
It was the first practical fruits of the agitation for education 
of college grade adapted to the farming profession that 
swept over the country in the late forties and the early 
fifties. In those days all colleges were established and main- 
tained on private foundations supplemented by tuition fees. 
‘The start was made in four States at about the same time— 
Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan—all on 
private foundation except the latter and all failed except 
Pennsylvania which hung in the balance until the State took 
it over, at first in part, and finally completely. In the mean- 
time, Michigan was organized and at work. 

“The reason was this: During the public discussion for 
education of college grade adapted to the farming profession 
Michigan was holding a convention for the revision of the 
State constitution. It so happened that one of the delegates 
was a warm friend of the new movement and he succeeded 
in getting a clause into the constitution obligating the State 
to establish and maintain an agricultural ‘school’ either as 
an independent institution or as a department of the uni- 
versity. This was in 1850. 

“The same year the legislature memorialized Congress 
calling for a gift of 300,000 acres of public land for the 
support of the agricultural school in Michigan and the 
same year the State agricultural society petitioned the legis- 
lature to establish such a college as the constitution con- 
templated. The same petition was renewed in 1852 and 
the legislature of 1855 established such a ‘school,’ as an 
independent ‘college’ to be located on a tract of land to be 
selected within 10 miles of Lansing. The college was 
opened May 13, 1857, with a faculty of six and a student 
enrollment of 73.” 

At the same time that Michigan was taking steps to 
establish a State-controlled agricultural college, Marshall 
P. Wilder was leading a movement for the establishment 
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of an agricultural school in Massachusetts. Similarly in 
Pennsylvania the State agricultural society agitated the 
organization of a school for the education of farmers, which 
later became known as the “Farmers’ High School.” The 
society succeeded in securing assistance from the State legis- 
lature and through subscriptions established the school as 
a private institution in 1859. In the State of Maryland the 
movement for agricultural and practical education for the 
farmer also developed. Under the leadership of the State 
agricultural society an agricultural college was chartered 
by the State legislature and opened in 1859, funds having 
been raised through stock subscriptions and the State having 
made a grant of $6,000 annually. The establishment of 
both an agricultural and a mechanics college for the edu- 
cation of the masses was agitated in New York as early as 
1849. The mechanics college was referred to as a People’s 
College, which was described as follows: 

“The plan proposed to combine labor with study and 
improvement in manual skill with intellectual culture—to 
have in time a mechanic’s institute or seminary in every 
county and senate district, but in the first effort to establish 
one central or State college of practical science, wherein 
our youth, aspiring to efficiency and eminence in life as 
architects, engineers, or artisans of any sort, might receive 
a thorough physical and mental training, laboring a part 
of the day and thus paying at first a part and afterward 
for a whole subsistence and teaching.” (Plan for People’s 
College submitted by Mechanics Mutual Protection at 
Lockport, New York, and afterwards to State organization, 
December, 1849.)1 


The foregoing statements could be supplemented by many others 
that lend support to the thesis which this paper is defending—the 
thesis that higher education as well as secondary education grew out 
of the desire of a democratic nation for intellectual illumination of 
all the undertakings of the common people. The universities of the 
present day, with their schools of agriculture, forestry, business, and 
commerce, are nothing more nor less than outgrowths of the early 





* Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, I, 4-6. Directed by 
Arthur J. Klein. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1930. 
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New England concept that education should be provided on a liberal 
scale for all the people. 

It would, of course, be idle to contend that the secondary 
schools and the institutions of higher education of this country as 
now organized have fully realized all the social purposes for which 
they were established. It would be irrational to contend that sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of higher education as now con- 
ducted are above criticism. When one contemplates the rapidity 
with which knowledge has expanded in recent years as a result of 
research and when one observes the unprecedented influx of students 
into American institutions of learning above the elementary school, 
one can only wonder that there has been as little confusion as there 
has been in securing the large measure of popular participation in 
higher education which has been achieved by the American people. 
There are deficiencies in the American educational system—deficien- 
cies which must be removed. ‘The fundamental concept of large 
opportunity for all young people—the concept which this system 
has definitely accepted—is, however, of such vast social significance 
that it is altogether certain that the nation will not reverse its 
attitude even though it has been impossible in the brief period of 
recent development to escape some of the faults which come from 
rapid expansion. One fact which should be clearly recognized is 
that there is no remote possibility of going back to the older type of 
liberal-arts education. 

An innovation introduced into the public policy of the United 
States during the recent depression which is not thought of by many 
as contributing to the educational system of the country seems likely 
to have a far-reaching influence on education—an influence not un- 
like that which the land-grant colleges have exerted on American 
higher education. ‘The innovation here referred to is the organ- 
ization of those quasi-educational centers known as “CCC camps.” 
These camps are often thought of merely as relief agencies. Edu- 
cational advisers were put into the camps as a kind of afterthought, 
after the army and the representatives of labor had been given major 
control. The camps express, however, in a way which can hardly 
be mistaken, if they are considered in the light of history, the idea 
that the nation intends to take care of its adolescents. The boys in 
the camps are out of school for one reason or another, often because 
the conventional curriculum of the secondary schools does not appeal 
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to them. It is true also and highly important for the present dis- 
cussion that these boys cannot find places in industry. The trend 
away from the employment of minors, as shown by the census, has 
been a rapidly accelerating trend since 1910. Unemployment of 
young people is not a result of the depression; it has gradually ac- 
cumulated momentum and promises to be permanent. The future is 
perfectly clear. Minors are not going to be absorbed into the worlds 
of industry and commerce in the way in which they formerly were. 
They are not going to derive their education and their subsistence 
in any large measure from work on the farm or in the home. The 
educational system will have to expand to meet the needs of these 
young people. Critics who deplore the passing of the tradition of 
classical education and the passing of the program of drastic selec- 
tion of those who are to attend educational institutions above the 
elementary school will discover in due time that the people of this 
country demand a type of education which covers more than classical 
education ever covered and is not selective but inclusive. The young 
people of America are going to have a place in modern life. That 
place is going to be somewhere in an expanded educational system. 

One is tempted to offer a program for the new era of American 
education on which the nation is entering. “To do so in a paper 
such as this might obscure the issue and, what is worse, might 
alienate some who ought to be induced to take a vigorous part in 
the development of a comprehensive plan which will be true to the 
idea underlying the evolution of secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education in this country. There is great need for co-operative 
effort on the part of such associations as this in solving the problems 
that now confront the educational system. The American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, the National 
youth Administration of the federal government, the President’s 
Committee on Vocational Education, and the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, as well as all the institutions of secon- 
dary, collegiate, and university grade which are wrestling with the 
problems of youth, must find a way of joining forces. At present 
there is far too much partisan quarreling. There is a pride of 
authorship in plans for taking care of young people. There is a 
scramble for prestige which leads some who ought to be tolerant 
of every carefully conducted experiment to become dogmatic and 
unco-operative. 
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This paper may well close without revealing the way in which 
its author believes that secondary education and higher education 
should change their institutional forms. ‘That they are going to 
change is made manifest by the recent development on a large scale 
of junior high schools, of technical high schools, of junior colleges, 
and of a great variety of technical and professional courses in sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities. The purpose of this paper 
is fulfilled if it points out the historical reasons why there should be 
an open-minded consideration of new types of teaching and new types 
of care of young people which will at one and the same time promote 
the development of the higher forms of intellectual life and provide 
for the broadest possible participation of the American people in 
scholarly pursuits. A concept of education vaguely apprehended 
early in the history of American life has gradually come to clear rec- 
ognition and has given rise to a type of secondary education and a 
tvpe of higher education which it becomes the duty of this generation 
to perfect. To carp about present-day education is utter folly. The 
national policy should be a policy of co-operative forward movement. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Rush Rankin (St. Peter’s College) spoke of the educational 
philosophy of Thomas of Aquinas relating it to Dr. Judd’s remarks 
on the education of the masses. Thomas believed that the most de- 
sirable form of government was a modified democracy and that those 
who were going to rule needed to be educated. It is precisely because 
we have not had education in the great masses of people in our own 
country, despite our educational system, that we have so many flaws 
in our governmental system. "Thomas would have blushed at the 
thought of having in his proposed school a course in horseback riding. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Joun L. TILpsLey 
Assistant Superintendent, The City of New York 


The trends which I select as significant and concerning which I 
report certain conclusions were not all discovered in the course of 
reading the answers to the questionnaire which I sent to some 100 
schools which are members of this association. Just one year ago for 
the purpose of acquainting myself with conditions in the school sys- 
tems of our large cities, I sent a questionnaire to the superintendents 
of the fifty largest cities in this country. The information thus 
gained formed a basis for the conclusions of my paper on “The 
Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School.” Early in this 
year I sent a questionnaire to the headmasters and principals of about 
100 schools public and private, the heads of which other than those 
of the high schools of New York City were members of the Head 
Masters Association. I requested each head to select the three mem- 
bers of the last graduating class or of recent classes whom the school 
most delighted to honor and then to ask each of three teachers who 
had taught them in the senior year to describe the outstanding char- 
acteristics of each as he had discovered them in the course of teaching 
a subject not in the course of extra-curricular activities or the general 
life of the school. The very thoughtful statements of these teachers 
form the basis for certain conclusions of this paper. Furthermore, 
during the past ten years I have had the counsel of our 40 and more 
high school principals, of our 400 chairmen and 5000 to 8000 teach- 
ers in answer to appeals for enlightenment sent out by our office. All 
this evidence has exercised a most potent influence on the preparation 
of this paper. In the time alloted me I cannot possibly discuss or 
even bring to your attention all of the significant trends which I seem 
to recognize in our secondary schools for this is a time of turmoil of 
“Sturm und Drang” in American secondary education. I therefore 
desire to select those which are most constructively upbuilding and 
those which I believe tend most to undermine our secondary schooling. 


I would therefore select as the trend which promises to do most 
for the beneficial reconstruction of our secondary education. 
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1. Making the individual, John Jones or Mary Jones more di- 
rectly and consciously the center of the educational process. The 
adoption of this concept as a working policy is responsible for the 
intensive study of the nature of the child, his potentialities, ablities, 
likes and dislikes, his needs as an individual entity and as a member 
of a social group. Possibly the most far reaching discovery as an 
outcome of this study is that every child is capable of creativeness in 
varying degrees in some field; that the great work of the school is to 
discover this definite trend in the child as early in his life as possible 
and then so to direct the forces to which he shall be exposed as to 
make it possible for him to realize his utmost self, not through foster- 
ing this bent as a thing in itself, but as the most promising centre of 
interest in the child around which shall be brought to bear the other 
influences needed for his full realization. Out of this study of the 
child as creative has grown an enlarged concept of creativeness. We 
as schoolmasters are no longer limiting creativeness to writing poems 
or music, painting pictures, making scenery, staging a play or acting, 
but we realize that anyone is creative who makes a better article than 
has been made before, who improves a process, who conducts a school 
or teaches ai class so as to make it more vitally affect the well being 
of its pupils, who runs a business, a city, state or national government 
or any portion thereof in such a way as to increase the general well 
being or who administers a home so as to make it a place of rich and 
joyful living. Therefore there is no subject in the secondary curricu- 
lum that cannot be so taught as to aid in the development in each 
pupil of this generalized power of creativeness. More than anyone 
else our teachers of art have shown us the way. They have sought 
to free the child from inhibiting fears, the fear of comparison with 
the work of others. They therefore no longer set him to copying 
casts and the work of great artists, a process which inevitably brings 
home to him too strongly his lack of power. 


2. Out of this desirable technique of the teacher of art and of 
other teachers who are seeking to prevent this creative urge from 
being crushed out or crowded out or snuffed out has come a concept 
of freedom, so widely adopted that it has become a serious trend, 
arising first in the so called progressive schools and rapidly being 
taken over by other schools. They view freedom as something with 
which the child starts his education, whereas it is something with 
which he should end it. Freedom is an achievement, it comes not by 
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inheritance nor as a free gift. It must always be won. As I tell the 
boys, the freest man I see in action is Wm. T. Tilden on a tennis 
court. A ball comes. He does not hesitate an instant but hits it 
with complete abandon and back it goes to hit the line at the extreme 
corner. That is freedom. It took years of study and constant prac- 
tice to attain that freedom. Freedom is born of discipline, the exer- 
cising and direction of all one’s forces, physical, mental and willing 
until at any instant they can be focused at a given point for the reali- 
zation of a clearly foreseen objective. Before he has so disciplined 
his powers as to be truly free, we in our secondary schools are allow- 
ing the boy or girl of 13 or 14 to select the experiences to which he 
is to be exposed during his four years in schools, experiences which 
are so largely to determine what he is to become. For there is a 
growing tendency to hand him an a la carte course of study and 
allow him to choose what he ignorantly will in accordance with the 
popular philosophy of education which tells us: 


1. That “The necessity of educating the child for the 
new emerging social order largely nullifies the value of past 
educational experience as a guide to action for the adminis- 
trator and the teacher a 

2. “That all subjects equally well taught are equally 
valuable.” 


3. “That the child’s manifested interests must be the 
governing consideration in determining what he shall study 
and that the child himself is qualified to decide what is best 
for him.” 


The answers to the questionnaire which some of you have sent 
me show that in 22 schools the trend is toward the free election by 
the students and in 14 schools the trend is not toward free election. 
But if we include in this summary the 45 high schools of New York 
City with their 250,000 pupils, the figures will show a much stronger 
trend toward free election. Until one year ago, these schools in addi- 
tion to 4 units of English, 3 units of social science and 2 units of Art, 
Music, and Health, education for all students required a three unit 
group in either modern languages, mathematics or science, an addi- 
tional 2 unit group in one of these subjects and two additional two 
unit groups without limitation of subject. Now these requirements 
hold only for the academic course, but for the general course, over and 
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beyond the required subjects of English, social science, music, art and 
health education the remaining nine units may be taken from any sub- 
ject groups. We have then 67 schools showing a trend toward free 
election as against 14 away from free election. In my judgment this 
move of the New York high schools toward the left grossly impairs 
the value of the high school diploma and what is of vastly more con- 
sequence the value of the educational experience to which 250,000 
boys and girls are to be exposed each year. 

This growing trend toward free election of subjects by high 
school boys and girls reflects itself in a tendency to choose the subjects 
that make less demand on the time and thought power of the students. 
For example, 11 schools report a trend toward increasing election of 
foreign languages while 18 schools report a movement away from 
the choice of foreign language and generally they report a decline in 
Latin and the almost complete disappearance of Greek. For New 
York City, the following figures show the trend. 


Oct. 1917—Foreign Language enrollment 64,595, school enroll- 
ment 62,820. 
1.03 foreign languages per capita 


Oct. 1936—Foreign language enrollment 158,380, school enroll- 
ment 258,633. 


.61 foreign languages per capita 


While the foreign language has increased from 64,595 to 158,380, 
144.2% Latin has grown from 15,665 to 22,468, or .436%. Its 
ratio to school enrollment has dropped from .25 per cap. to .08. 


Mathematics 
In mathematics the trend is not so strong. 12 schools report 
trend toward increased enrollment in mathematics, 16 trend from 
mathematics while 9 report no change. 
Science 
32 schools report trend toward increased choice of science but 2 
the opposite trend while 2 report no change. 
Social Science 


24 schools report increased emphasis on social sciene. 
16 schools report no increased emphasis on social science. 
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Introduction of Non-Academic Subjects 


24 schools reported that they had introduced such subjects 
15 schools reported that they had not introduced such subjects. 
Trend toward or away from the Academic Subjects 
19 schools reported trend toward academic subjects 
15 schools reported trend away from academic subjects 
6 schools reported no perceptible change. 


Trend toward Definite, Enforced Requirements for Promotion 
and graduation 


21 schools reported trend in favor of such requirements 
14 schools reported trend away from such requirements 
2 schools reported no change. 


I have cited these figures because I felt that since you had taken 
the trouble to furnish them, you were entitled to know the summary 
of the answers. I believe that they have little more value than those 
of the Literary Digest Poll because I tapped an excess of conservative 
schools, those of the college preparatory type and furthermore re- 
ceived from this group a larger proportion of answers because of the 
membership of their heads in the Head Masters Association. The 
total number of replies was too small to justify generalizations. ‘They 
furnish but a straw. 

Permit me however to return to the subject of the growing 
policy of free choice of subjects by the high school pupils and the 
resulting affects. I hope that you all have read President Hutchins’ 
article in the November Harpers, on “What Is A General Educa- 
tion?” He tells us—‘If there are permanent studies which every 
person who wishes to call himself educated should master, if those 
studies constitute our intellectual inheritance, then those studies 
should be the center of the curriculum. ‘They cannot be ignored 
because they are difficult or unpleasant or because they are almost 
entirely missing from our curriculum today. The child centered 
school may be attractive to the child and no doubt is useful as a place 
in which the little ones may release their inhibitions and hence behave 
better at home. But educators cannot permit the students to dictate 
the course of study unless they are prepared to confess that they are 
nothing but chaperons supervising an aimless, trial and error process 
which is chiefly valuable because it keeps children from doing some- 
thing worse. The free elective system as Mr. Eliot introduced it at 
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Harvard and as Progressive Education adapted it to lower age levels 
amounted to a denial that there was content to education. Since 
there was no content to education we might as well let students fol- 
low their own bent * * * This overlooks the fact that the aim of 
education is to connect man with man, to connect the present with 
the past and to advance the thinking of the race. If this is the aim 
of education, it cannot be left to the sporadic, spontaneous interests 
of children or even of undergraduates.” 


3. I am sure that a lot of us are deceiving ourselves. We say 
we are attempting to adapt our curriculum to the needs of our pu- 
pils? To what pupils? I, shall not speak of the progressive schools 
with which I have little direct contact. I will rather speak of the 
public high schools with which I have had long and broad experience. 


What is the real reason why throughout the length and breadth 
of this land, our high schools are commonly adopting the system of 
free choice of subjects by their pupils? It is because they find them- 
selves faced with the problem of what to do with some 20 or 30 or 
possible 40% of their entering pupils who come to them with lying 
credentials stating that they have satisfactorily completed the work of 
the lower school, when they have not and in some cases never can. 
These pupils are incapable of doing, or at least they are not prepared 
to do any work that has hitherto been conceived as secondary school 
work. The principal therefore finds it necessary to emasculate the 
subjects, reduce the content, simplify the methods of teaching them, 
lessen their educational value, and then he discovers that these pupils 
cannot grasp even this mere shadow of the once honored subject so he 
introduces new subjects and unwilling to incur the charge of discrim- 
inating against these boys and girls of low learning capacity, he 
brings in a system of free electives for everybody. By this device and 
by the emasculation of subjects which are open to election by every- 
one, he makes it possible for his potentially able pupils to work to but 
a small measure of their capacity and in many cases he affectively 
dwarfs their growth. Few if any of them in our high schools of this 
section are building effective habits of work. The real reason why 
they dodge Latin and Mathematics is not because as is frequently 
alleged, these subjects have little value for preparing boys for a 
“changing world and a new social order.” It is because they are 
demandful subjects and the boys and girls are ease-loving. 
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As chairman of the Pulitzer Committee which awards ten 
Pulitzer Scholarships to graduates of our high schools each year, | 
interviewed some 40 of our ablest graduates of June last. I discov- 
ered that boys with an average in Regents examinations for the entire 
four years course of 98% had never studied more than two hours in 
any day during their high school life. These boys were born with 
the capacity for growth that could make them the leaders of the 
Nation. With such educational experiences is there much probability 
that they will become the leaders of the Nation?” 

Does anyone dare deny that I have described an almost domi- 
nant trend of the past ten years in secondary education? I have by 
implication at least connected this most unfortunate trend with an 
unwarranted conception of freedom. 


4. May I connect this trend with another trend for many years 
dominant, now I am happy to say, showing signs of waning. The 
trend among teachers, principals and superintendents to accept as 
axiomatic the doctrine that there is no such thing as general training; 
that all training is specific, that there is little or no transfer except in 
situations which are almost identical. I believe no educational doc- 
trine ever enunciated has been so damaging to the cause of education 
as this. And the interesting thing is that the experience of every one 
of us belied this doctrine. If we had but used our thinking apparatus 
and reviewed our life experiences we should have realized the essen- 
tial untruth in the statement. But we allowed ourselves to be over- 
awed by a great name and the institution from which the doctrine 
came. But at least some good has come from it. We no longer be- 
lieve in the magic of any subject as a means of education irrespective 
of the person by whom taught and the means employed in teaching 
it and we realize that we gain a larger measure of transfer as we 
bent our efforts consciously and deliberately to the bringing about of 
transfer. How could anyone become broadly educated, that is richly 
grown, if there were no transfer, no general training? We would 
spend all our life just acquiring a stock of skills and knowledges. 
Good teaching is hardly possible for one who does not believe in the 
possibility of general training. But I see this danger lessening. 

5. I have detected another trend of increasing virulence during 
the past twenty years, the growing willingness even eagerness of 
teachers, principals, superintendents, even of head masters to put 
their brains in pawn and to use in place of them the oracular pro- 
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nouncements of professors of education. A professor discovers at this 
late date in the experience of the race that this is a changing world 
and that a New Social Order to be brought about by a group of 
Frontier Thinkers will soon be upon us, brought about I should 
rather say by a combination of these Frontier Thinkers and the en- 
slaving machine; that these social changes necessitate a revolution in 
the educational process; that all the old, including the age long experi- 
ence of the race, must be consigned to the scrap heap; that all that is 
worth studying is the here and now, and therefore the here and now 
dignified by the flattering title Social Science must supplant all other 
subjects and become the core of the curriculum. ‘The marvelous 
thing is that teachers, principals and superintendents do swallow all 
this in great chunks and all we hear in the schools is “education for 
leisure,” “education for a changing world,” “education for a New 
Social Order” where evidently mathematical laws and mathematical 
thinking will not be valid, since there is no proposal that their study 
is to be continued. 

It was but a few years ago that a professor of educational eco- 
nomics announced another belated discovery namely that education 
never has and never can raise a person’s earning power, basing his 
theorem upon an invalid theory of value namely that value depends 
solely upon scarcity. If this theory of value be accepted then of 
course, the more people you educate, the less scarce they become and 
hence less valuable. He failed to see however the more you educate 
a given person beyond a certain point, the scarcer an article he be- 
comes and hence in accordance even with his theory of value, the 
more valuable he would become. As a matter of fact that is true. 
For who can calculate the value of a Pasteur, of an Einstein, the 
rarest of men? It is fortunate that Boards of Education did not ac- 
cept the new discovery else they would have closed our high schools 
for they all had been laboring under the delusion that education does 
commonly raise a man’s earning power. I am sure it did mine. No 
one but a professor of education would have found an audience for 
such a thesis so contradictory to our experience. 

6. The illustrations I have just cited are additional reasons why 
a trend which is looming larger each month and really becoming a 
great threat to the well being of our public schools ought to be seri- 
ously considered by such a body as this. I refer to the growing ten- 
dency of State Commissioners of Education to set requirements for 
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licenses or for certificates as teachers or principals of secondary schools 
which include so many semester hours in definitely labeled profes- 
sional courses in educational theory as to make it exceedingly difficult 
for the graduate of a liberal arts college to qualify for teaching in a 
secondary school, a policy which will reduce still further the supply 
of richly trained, richly living men and women for the service of the 
high school. The replacement of such very human teachers by the 
mechanistically trained product of the teacher training institution is 
a danger on a par with the general lowering of the standards of edu- 
cation for our high school boys and girls and will further accelerate 
that degeneration in the educational process I have just noted. Per- 
mit me to quote Professor Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago :— 
“T am compelled by my observation of teachers to deplore 

the fact that such education as is now administered in 

teacher training institutions does not stimulate those who 

attend such institutions to independent intellectual activity 

of a vigorous type in their professional career.” School Re- 

view, Apr. 1936 p. 257. 

7. There is a general trend toward giving the Social Sciences, 
rather to be more accurate, the Social Studies, a larger place in the 
secondary school curriculum even to the extent of making them the 
core of the curriculum or rather a twin core with English. I cannot 
be accused of bias when I take the position that there is very great 
danger of an emphasis on the social studies not warranted by the 
probable growth in the student’s intellectual power resulting from 
such studies as now carried on in many schools, since this is the field 
of my own study, teaching and chief interest of the past 40 years. 
You may have observed that I substituted the term social studies for 
the term social science with which I began my statement. I find 
among the younger teachers of the social studies a very noticeable 
tendency to be contemptuous of the value of the experience of the 
race for the thousands of years of the past. Due in part to the influ- 
ence of the self styled Frontier Thinkers of Teachers College who 
write and speak on Education for a Changing World and Education 
for the New Social Order and also due to thé Progressive Schools, 
our young teachers in this and other fields believe in centering their 
attention on the here and now and of throwing into the discard all 
study of the past. Any mastery of the Augustan Age or of the Age 
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of Pericles, or even of the period of the French Revolution, they 
regard as pure pedantry as stated to me only last week by a really 
able young teacher of economics. Whereas that very wise educator, 
philosopher and humanist, Felix Adler, shortly before his death, and 
Professor Salvemini, agreed with me that an intensive study of Ro- 
man history from the rise of Gracchi to the death of Augustus would 
shed more light on the problems confronting America today than 
would the same amount of time spent on the study of the present, 
here in New York City, employing the method of direct observation 
advocated by the progressives of today. One of the most fruitful 
studies of my life was one I made in my graduate year at Princeton 
on what was the reason for the change in England’s attitude toward 
the French Revolution between the years 1789-1795, a change in 
attitude which resulted in changing the face of the world, the effects 
of which are with us still. I studied this a hundred years later and 
was able to avail myself of the formulated observations and conclu- 
sions of trained scholars. Our young teachers of the present with 
no previous study by their pupils would turn them loose in New 
York City at age 14 to go forth in the streets and from direct; ob- 
servation and inquiry discover just what is the disease and what is its 
cure from which America today is suffering. If you don’t accept 
this, read “Everett’s Challenge to Secondary Education” with its 
serious proposal that “of the six periods of the school day, five should 
be devoted to a study of contemporary society and the sixth period 
may be devoted to learning the trombone or aesthetic dancing or the 
few who are so inclined may study mathematics, foreign language or 
science although they would more wisely wait till they actually 
needed these subjects for actual use for example in the graduate 
school.” 

At my age, I must risk the charge of approaching senility when I 
say that the disdain of these frontier educators for the past is in large 
measure due to their ignorance of the past. They simply do not 
know the history of the race. Without experience with industrial 
processes of the present or adequate knowledge of the history of in- 
dustry through the ages, they announce that the immediate future is 
to be so vastly different from the immediate past, due to technical 
developments, that boys and girls must be kept in school till they are 
21 or possibly 25 no matter what the effect on them or on others of 
this policy because forsooth man is now the slave not the master of the 
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machine and of techniques. He is the creature of not the master of 
both the production and the distribution of the product. If they but 
knew their industrial revolution 1780 to 1850, they would not talk 
such nonsense. 


In my college days, we students of social science were steeped in 
early institutions, gained from DuCoulange, Morgan, Westermarck, 
a little later from Sumner. I rarely find a young teacher of social 
studies these days who has read these great books. If he had he 
would not be so sure that human nature is being so transformed dur- 
ing his lifetime, that the education of the past which produced so 
many great intellectual leaders of the race has nothing of value for 
the revolutionized present, here in the Middle States and Maryland, 
though it may still suffice for decadent France and England. 


You may remember 24 of your schools reported a tendency to 
make the Social Studies the core of the curriculum whereas 16 schools 
reported no tendency in that direction. Presumably the 24 schools 
are not substituting the social studies as a core for Latin or mathe- 
matics merely because they are easier but because they have been led 
to believe that these studies are more valuable for use in preparing a 
youth for his duties as a citizen. What does the intelligent citizen 
need beyond all else? Critical mindedness, the power of analysis, 
imagination, objectivity, a social point of view, a good will. What 
assurance have we that the social studies now that we have regained 
our faith in general training will engender these desirable qualities 
in our boys and girls any better than will the mathematics or science 
that will inevitably be displaced for the abler students by the adop- 
tion of a four unit program in social science? As I view a core sub- 
ject it should consist of a series of steps each demanding from the 
student a higher degree of thought and greater intensity of effort, and 
each higher stage resting on the one below as is the case with four 
years Latin or four years mathematics. The social studies as com- 
monly taught do not meet these specifications. 


8. Guidance 


Proceeding from the mistaken concept of freedom and necessi- 
tated by its application in a system of free electives there is a growing 
tendency to stress guidance. There is no room for doubt that the 
high school youth of today needs guidance in larger measure than 
his predecessors because of the more complete absence of restraint he 
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encounters as he enters the high school. Guidance has therefore in 
New York State been made one of the four required subjects in the 
high school curriculum and guidance counselors must have taken a 
specifically named set of technical courses in guidance as prerequisite 
for the issue of a license in this subject. The guidance function, the 
most human of all educational functions is therefore to be entrusted 
to persons who have gained their equipment for this most difficult 
work through the taking of courses rather than as a result of the 
possession of sympathetic understanding of youth and a desire to be 
of service to him. I am very sceptical of guidance as a mechanistic 
process. I believe that the best guidance will come from the subject 
teacher or the home room prefect who does not view each boy as 
“another case.” We should move very slowly in furthering mechan- 
istic guidance. 

9. Another trend seriously affecting the quality of high school 
education is the tendency to raise the compulsory school age and thus 
to compel boys and girls who have reached their physical maturity 
and who would not be injured physically by employment under mod- 
ern factory, shop or store conditions to remain in school when many 
of them would prefer to be earning in gainful employment. ‘The 
presence of these pupils in a high school against their will is not only 
demoralizing to them but it impairs the effectiveness of the entire 
body of students. Is it not about time we abandon the idea thus 
expressed by Professor Homer J. Smith in the School Review of 
November 36—‘“‘With due regard for quality, we have placed our 
chief faith in the quantity of education.” 


Should not such a body as this resist the further raising of the 
compulsory school age? Should it not be rather set back to 16? It 
has been pushed up to 17 as a result of the selfish pressure of labor 
leaders who fear the work may not go round. Should not the boy 
with all life before him have the right of way and be allowed to seek 
employment at 16 if employment at 16 be the better form of educa- 
tion for him, even if that employment should displace the older man? 
Furthermore, if these boys and girls are forced to go unwillingly to 
school should they not be enrolled in special schools where they will 
find some approach to working conditions? Out of the abandonment 
by many of the elementary schools and secondary schools of this sec- 
tion of definite amounts of work of a recognized quality to be accom- 
plished as a basis of promotion from grade to grade and ultimately 
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for graduation from the secondary schools, we have largely destroyed 
in the mind of the average pupil, the concept of a perfect performance 
and stifled the urge in pupils both of low learning capacity and of 
high learning capacity to do one’s best. At the same time that we 
have raised the compulsory school age so that these incompetents must 
remain in school whether they will or not, we have failed to provide 
schools in sufficient number of a new type which might be able to 
furnish some forms of industrial as distinguished from vocational 
training within the capacity of these maladjusted pupils. These boys 
and girls are allowed and even forced to attend high schools of the 
general type where they are unable to obtain work within their ca- 
pacity and so by their presence inevitably pull down the form of 
work for the competent pupils. A conservative estimate is that more 
than 20% of the pupils in the average high school are of this type and 
in this condition. To make matters worse, the parents or the pupils 
themselves are allowed to dictate to the schools the subjects the boys 
and girls shall take irrespective of their capacity to master the sub- 
jects. Hence the alarming waste of money and of human lives as a 
result of this totally unscientific conduct of our secondary schools, 
not merely the lives of the incompetent but of the potentially com- 
petent. Again a doctrine originating with the text writers of our 
teachers’ colleges enters to make still more helpless the principal of 
the secondary school namely—“It is the duty of the high school to 
take the product of the lower school and do the best it can for it.” 
As a result we find high school teachers trying to teach the subjects 
of the 9th year to boys and girls of the reading ability of the 5th and 
6th grade and with little or no proficiency in arithmetic. 


As a resultant of all these forces we have had an enormous in- 
crease in enrollment in our secondary schools for example the enroll- 
ment in the senior high schools of New York City has increased 
from 59,000 in 1920 to 255,000 in 1936 with no corresponding in- 
crease in building accommodations. As a result we have resorted to 
double sessions and large classes, mass education on a scale such as 
the world has never seen before. In this desperate situation, when 
we have built new buildings, under the delusion of a false economy 
we have built schools of monstrous size, too big for efficient adminis- 
tration and effective teaching and actually wasteful of money as well 
as of the education of boys and girls. Our schools of 10,000 enroll- 
ment actually yield fewer not more units of education per capita for 
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every dollar spent on them than do smaller schools, those with a 
maximum enrollment of 5,000. Real, vital education simply cannot 
be carried on effectively on a mass production basis. So at the very 
time that we have discovered in these Middle States, the possibilities 
and the necessity of individual child centred education, by our failure 
to deal adequately with the problems faced upon us, we have made 
this individual treatment of pupils almost impossible in the average 
public high school. In my judgment, unless the better element in the 
several communities can be awakened to the flabby nature of the 
education due to the mingling together of pupils ranging from the 
near moron to the near genius, the question is sure to be raised 
whether free public secondary education for all, is worth what it costs 
the community. 


In view of this pessimistic picture of conditions in so many of the 
high schools of this section, it may seem idle to discuss the last trend, 
a very feeble one, which I desire to bring before you. If, however, 
we could cause the intelligent citizens to actually gain a vision of the 
man or woman it is entirely within the power of a well conducted 
school to produce, his support might save America from impending 
catastrophe. 

The final trend I desire to consider with you, the trend which 
we have been nursing in New York City for some twelve years, is a 
movement which originated with the physical science teachers to di- 
rect their efforts primarily to bring about in boys and girls certain 
clearly foreseen, definitely planned changes so that they shall be dis- 
tinguished for example by the presence of an inquiring mind, of 
critical mindedness, of the power of analysis, of the ability to weigh 
evidence, all these resulting finally in the possession of the scientific 
attitude and the mastery of the scientific method. We have been 
seeking to enlist the teachers of other subjects in this move to resolve 
the general concept of education into a number of growths, distin- 
guishing characteristics of the educated man. We finally evolved 
some 24 characteristics which we believe to be the desirable earmarks, 
each possible of realization, of the educated man. More working 
over has reduced them to some fifteen. These characteristics which 
we believe can be evolved as the outcome of the educational process 
are to be the real working objectives of our teaching work, not mu- 
seum pieces for display before such a gathering as this. 
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In discussing the desirable outcome of the work of a school for 
bright students, we came to the conclusion that such a school should 
be a school for the evolving of thoughtful men and women. The 
following are the distinguishing characteristics of that rare specimen, 
a thoughtful man, as we view him. 

The thoughtful man is an observing man; strong in analysis; 
critical minded; open minded; tolerant; objectively minded; reflec- 
tive; imaginative; seeing things in a large way in large relations; 
has an inquiring mind resulting in wide interests, he is speculative, 
always seeking for the causes of phenomena; is sensitive; is apprecia- 
tive; is self dependent, possessed of an impregnable self respect; he 
is ever struggling for integrity, for unity, for what Mrs. Morgan 
calls “culture” and Learned calls a “unified system of interlocking 
ideas”; he is vital, with joy in his work; he should be also socially 
minded. 

I am sure there is no one here who will deny that anyone of 
these characteristics can be grown in a boy as the outcome of an edu- 
cation planned at every step to realize this desired end. If one can 
be grown, then all, if we substitute for the mere mastery of knowl- 
edges and the development of skills as the ends of education, if we 
substitute, I say the growth of these qualities as the all important 
ends of education and employ masteries of knowledges and the acqui- 
sition of skills merely as means to these greater ends. You see clearly 
it is not regimented education. No two persons exposed to such a 
process would be alike though they each would be possessed of every 
one of these qualities. 

We asked question one in order to discover whether there was 
such a trend among the schools of this association. Question one 
reads :— 

Just what kind of human beings do you will to send forth 

as the resultant of the forces to which they have been ex- 

posed during the years spent with you and your teachers? 


Question 3 had to do with the how—‘the techniques, methods, 
associations etc. (by whatever name you call these factors) upon 
which you chiefly rely for the realization in these young people of 
what you wil] for them.” I ask you—Are not these fair questions? 
Any manufacturer, any engineer, any architect can answer similar 
questions about the produce he wills to come into being. Your busi- 
ness is to produce educated young men and women, not merely to 
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get them into college or out into life. Therefore just what do you 
will to make of them insofar as the forces at your command can ac- 
complish anything at all? 

I have received some 41 replies to my questionnaire. Is it possi- 
ble that some of you were deterred from answering the questionnaire 
because of question one? I can assure you that some of your col- 
leagues who wrote me such very nice letters came to the “Yours 
truly” without touching question one. Possibly they thought I did 
not possess one of the characteristics of the thoughtful man, the power 
of observation. 


In these 41 replies I did discover this trend. My good friend 
Frank Hackett turned over the questionnaire to his teachers and they 
sent me a six page closely typed account of what the Riverdale Coun- 
try School wills to be realized in its students. They listed fifty clearly 
defined desirable characteristics whose directed growth in their stu- 
dents they definitely willed. Then they went on to describe 23 dis- 
tinct techniques for the growing in their boys of these characteristics. 
I will not list the entire 50 but here are some samples—“tenacity of 
purpose; mental alertness, mental toughness; mental orderliness, ac- 
curacy and thoroughness, the capacity for labor, drive, the ability to 
stick to the job in spite of the monotony of long application, these 
resulting in self reliance, self confidence, courage, dependability, in- 
tegrity; the ability to face facts and difficulties squarely, to accept 
constructive criticism and act upon it. (Given weight and speed 
what a fine football team these graduates would make.) Intellectual 
interests, creativeness in thinking, critical mindedness, unwillingness 
to be satisfied with old solutions, knowledge of the great significant 
facts of human experience, of men’s aspirations, struggles, failures, 
achievements; sensitiveness, emotional awareness, the quality that 
fosters reverence, appreciation of the noble, the beautiful and true.” 

These are some of the willings of the Riverdale School. Do 
they accomplish it all? Mr. Hackett does not say but no man and 
no school has ever achieved great results without first willing them. 
We once seemed to think that by some divinely implanted magic in 
Latin, Greek and mathematics, the mere study of these subjects gave 
us some, if not all of these characteristics, as an additional dividend 
to the mastery of these subjects. We now know better. We gain 
that which we definitely plan and strive for. The former extra divi- 
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dend has not become in Riverdale, the main dividend, the clearly 
foreseen outcome of all their efforts. 


It was such a beautiful piece of planning, the very finest, and 
then the headmaster in answer to question 10:— 


“Would you describe the education to which your pupils 
are being exposed in your school as a deliberately planned, 
not necessarily regimented education that is planned to re- 
sult in a clearly foreseen human product?” 

this headmaster wrote:— 


“Education here is not a deliberately planned education, 
perhaps.” 


At this point the headmaster must have feared the word “planned.” 
He suddenly realized that Stalin might address him as “Comrade.” 
But he later lost his fear, for his final words were—We are trying 
consciously to send into college and into life young men characterized 
by the qualities listed above as desirable.” ‘There were 50 such quali- 
ties, but Riverdale says it can be done. Have I not detected a new 
trend? 


Principal Messner of the Friends Seminary reported 30 clearly 
distinct and desirable characteristics which the teachers in that school 
will that its students shall possess upon graduation. 

Principal Ruth Wanger of the South Philadelphia High School 
wills that her girls go out. 

1. free of prejudice. 

2. with tolerance for the opinions of others and an awareness of 

the importance of seeing all sides of controversial issues. 

3. with the belief that their own welfare must not be sought at 

the expense of others. 

4. with a strong sense of social responsibility. 

5. with a belief in democracy and a desire to work for its con- 

stant improvement. 


Does anyone doubt that this school can not only will but realize in 
its pupils these most beneficient traits ? 
Listen to this doubting Thomas. Principal Olive Ely Hart of 
the Philadelphia High School for Girls, writes :— 
“In spite of your warning, I think I have too much of the 
gardener in me to “Will” results with growing things. In 
terms of modern psychology, I believe there is a creative 
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element in learning (or living) which makes the set up ex- 

tremely important but which leaves the results somewhat 

unpredictable.” 

Not more so than with her garden, I am sure she searches the 
catalogues for the very best of seed; she selects the soil best adapted 
for this seed and she enriches the soil if necessary, she selects the spot 
in the garden with reference to sun and shade, she provides sufficient 
moisture and additional food when needed. Provided the neighbor’s 
dog or chickens do not essay the roll of Providence or a herd of grass- 
hoppers or Japanese beetles descend, is not the result predictable? Is 
there not a complete analogy with the school? For my school for 
bright children I would carefully select the children. I would pro- 
vide just as the gardener, the favorable environment, the proper food. 
Here Miss Hart scores, the plant has no other home, the child has. 
Nevertheless barring accidents which come mathematically to few, 
is not the outcome much better than a chance in an Irish Sweepstake ? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not contending for 
one instant that it was left to this generation to discover what is 
most worthwhile in education. There have been great schoolmasters 
in every age for thousands of years who have fitted their boys for 
effective, rich and noble living, going back even to Cheiron on the 
hills of Thessaby. Does the annual report of the headmaster of the 
most modern progressive school gain lustre when placed alongside 
Pericles’ report of 415 B. C. to the Athenian parents, mourning their 
sons, as he tells what the School of Greece had made of these sons? 

So I welcome this from one of your members—“The fact of the 
matter is that there is nothing whatever in our experience or practice 
that would be of interest to any audience at a teachers’ convention. 
They want to hear about the spectacular byways that have been dis- 
covered for arriving at strength by circumventing work We are 
making no attempt to organize the society of the future and our main 
principal method of preparing the boys for whatever society that may 
be is to teach them to work hard and to think independently and for 
that purpose we are sticking to the classics, mathematics, the modern 
languages, English, science and history.” Allow me to add art and 
music and I would say, Amen! It is the very curriculum I would 
urge for our schools for bright boys and girls. Given teachers of 
power and with an understanding of what is involved in making the 
growing of the characteristics we have cited the dominating goal of 
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the educational process, there is no necessity for any change in such a 
curriculum or any revolutionary change in methodology to produce 
the product we have been urging. May I add this note, that some 
of our principals would delegate all this, the very life blood of edu- 
cation, to the extra curricular activities. “These have done much for 
the development of many of these characteristics. Woodrow Wilson 
once said “The sideshows has swallowed up the main tent.” But 
the instant we realize that the bringing about of desirable changes in 
the very being of the boy, not the pouring in or even kneading in of 
knowledges and the training in skills, is the main show in education, 
that instant we realize that the class room itself with the library and 
laboratories, must be made in larger measure than ever before the 
main tent. 

This point is further illustrated in the replies to question 9 :— 

“Do you find that in general your advanced pupils are more 

or less thoughtful than formerly and to what do you ascribe 

the changes?” 

26 schools reported that their pupils were more thoughtful. 

6 “ 7 sas ™ “less " 


_- * - no apparent change. 


The majority of the schools charged the increased thoughtful- 
ness to the effects of the war, of the depression and the pupils’ fears 
for the future and that of their parents, to wider reading, to the 
efforts of the school to make them conscious of the problems confront- 
ing them, to increased interest in governmental activities, to conver- 
sations with masters, to discussions in clubs. It was the exceptional 
school, much to my surprise, which indicated any realization that the 
greatest responsibility of the school is the growing of thoughtful men 
and women. One very significant reason given was:—‘The in- 
creased respect shown by teachers for the pupils’ opinions”; another 
“the presence of sensitive boys in the class.” Still another, “the in- 
terest in public questions and the reading of high grade literature.” 
The following are getting right home to the problem—‘“the tendency 
in the classes to emphasize thought processes and the value of opin- 
ions of young people’; better teaching and the trend of the times; 
“due to the new educational program”; “due to quality of instruc- 
tion”; “due to greater research, the nature of the work and far 
greater participation of students in oral reports and discussions” ; 
“We are making a much more deliberate attempt today than we 
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formerly did to keep the objectives in the forefront of teachers’ minds 
as they teach”. Objectives to many teachers are something to be 
found in cram books in pedagogy and to be used for examination 
purposes only. 

Can anyone doubt that any school which makes its main goal the 
growing in its pupils of the characteristics we have discussed will 
make its pupils thoughtful? As I see it, there is no possibility that 
all the extra curricular activities combined, with the radio and mov- 
ing picture added, plus even the depression and its effects on the 
home, can accomplish anything in developing thoughtfulness in a boy 
comparable with the influence of the right teacher and with that of 
the boy’s classmates in the actual study of the subjects of the cur- 
riculum. 

And now an encouraging note. Many schools reported an in- 
creasing interest in and a greater enrollment in the classes in the 
appreciation of music and art. "Twenty schools reported a marked 
increase by their students in the appreciation of music, four schools 
less appreciation, and seven no change. I was surprised to learn 
that few schools credited the radio with any share of this increase. 
Possibly their pupils have not learned the use of a cut off. Seventeen 
school reported increased enrollment in art, five a decrease. ‘These 
figures do not include the returns from New York City where our 
art work is possibly the work of which we are most proud. There 
we have 88,632 enrolled in the senior high school art appreciation 
classes, 6,186 studying design, 3,563 studying representation, 608 in 
advanced art appreciation, 227 in art history, 7,227 in special elec- 
tives, 1,064 in mechanical drawing and 4,163 in technical drawing 
a total of 111,720 students, that is 43 out of every 100 of our high 
school students are studying art in some form. We in New York 
give promise of becoming lovers and creators of the beautiful how- 
ever much we fail in other respects. I am inclined to believe that 
the high school is doing more in this field than is the independent 
school, a few schools like Fieldston excepted. 

Now positively my final utterance— 

Am I cherishing a vain hope that some day my grandchild 
shall attend a meeting of this association at which some one shall 
report of your schools as Learned did of the schools of Europe— 
“The student in these schools along with the intellectual quality 
which is developed by hard and constant work, acquires also pleasure 
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and a satisfaction in the intellectual life. The quality of the educa- 
tional process in these schools must be a large factor in determining 
the sincerity and vigor of the intellectual life to which its students 
attain. ‘The mainspring of education in (shall I insert the Middle 
States and Maryland?) is an immemorial reverence for learning. 
The whole body of human knowledge and of scholarly achievement 
is conceived as constituting the supreme achievement of the race to 
be preserved, increased and handed on to posterity as its most precious 
possession.” Shall my grandchild hear this heartening report? It 
rests with you. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 


Davip ALLAN Rosertson, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President of Goucher College 


The observer of trends in higher education is likely to discover 
what he wishes to find, to interpret his observation in his own famil- 
iar terms, like the Scottish farmer who looking up into the vast dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral remarked: ‘Man, it wad haud a terrible lot 
o hay.” To check my own wishful thinking I have sought—to use 
our professional jargon—to find objective data to replace subjective 
judgments. 


The Librarian of Congress has courteously lent me the galleys 
of cards issued in the classification L—Education during the years 
1915 and 1935. I have examined 119 galleys with almost 600 titles 
printed in the earlier year and 154 galleys with almost 800 titles 
classified in the later one. Instead of presenting a frequency table I 
shall endeavor to give an impression of the topics considered in each 
group, and possibly indicate a two point trend, by offering a kind of 
newspaper columnist’s summary, a sort of verbal composite like a 
modern photographic mural, something akin to an array of newspaper 
clippings from which I will cut a few paper dolls like those on a Lit- 
erary Digest cover. 

1915: Education for social efficiency, the school as a social cen- 
ter, “School and Society” revised, Dewey’s “Schools of Tomorrow.” 
Individual differences, T. L. Kelly on marks and guidance, measure- 
ment, Binet translated in a third edition, a teacher’s manual for using 
Binet tests, Max Mayer on records. John Adams’ handbook for 
students and another on how and what to study, essays for college 
men, college and the future, Canby’s “College Sons and College 
Fathers,” Dean Gauss’ “College on Nothing A Year.” Vocational 
advice from Edward Howard Griggs and Frank Leavitt; “Learning 
to Earn.” Mrs. Lois Mathews on being a dean of women; others 
on efficiency in teaching. Academic freedom, the Scott Nearing case. 
“Credits” given to normal school graduates. Building standards. 
Paul Monroe’s list of lantern slides, another such list, moving pic- 
tures for educational purposes, visual education. Surveys of Cleve- 
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land and Portland. A national university. A swarm of histories of 
individual colleges and professors. 

1935: Four studies of the social purposes of higher education, 
“How ‘red’ is the University of Chicago?”, education for an age of 
power (issued by the T.V.A.). Superior students, ability grouping, 
measurement (seven titles), examinations old and new type, predic- 
tion of success in college, housing in relation to success in a university, 
health programs, student life department, extra-curriculum activities, 
individual differences, personality, attitudes, self measurement, 
“Learning to be Likeable,” “Learning to Learn.” Study habits, 
reading, remedial reading, improvement of reading, “new path to 
reading.” Studies in student leadership, character through student 
government, honor system and proctor system, fraternities, student 
newspaper advertising manager’s manual, “Who’s Who among Stu- 
dents of America” published at the University of Alabama, Social 
Blue Book printed by the women of the University of Washington. 
Studies of the teacher’s job: philosophy of education back of the dean- 
ship in a liberal arts college, professional methods, Mrs. Reed’s “Ef- 
fective and Ineffective College Teacher,” psycho-analysis for teachers 
and parents, reports to parents. “The Chicago plan, Oregon and 
Tennessee Commissions, a survey of college surveys. Government 
of higher education, financial reports, costs (four titles), tests for 
supplies and equipment. Visual education, visual instruction hand 
book, motion picture appreciation. "The American Council on Edu- 
cation report on graduate schools, final oral examination in the gradu- 
ate school. Radio, “Widening Horizons.” Statistical methods in 
education. “Emergency Education Program,” relief and education, 
T.E.R.A. news contributed by students. Adjustment of Chinese 
students in the American University, interests of Chinese students, 
higher education in Germany, Italy, the U.S.S.R. Adult education, 
“nost-collegiate education,” Thorndike on adult interests, parent edu- 
cation “Parents look at Modern Education.” Pre-school children, 
nursery schools. From the psychological laboratory of Brown Uni- 
versity: “Experimental study in the pre-natal guinea-pig of the origin 
and development of reflexes and patterns of behaviour in relation to 
the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active 
fetal life.” Perhaps this last indicates a trend toward “pre-natal 
education,” although as yet we find a general agreement that the 
success or failure of college men and women is conditioned by experi- 
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ences after birth, even immediately after. Robert Bridges writes in 
“The Testament of Beauty”— 

some “impute precocious puberty 

to new-born babes, and all their after trouble in life 

to shamefast thwarting of inveterate lust.” 


Within this month an educational journal included a sentence declar- 
ing that before we could have literacy we must breed a race of literate 
mentality. Trends from 1915 to 1935! 

Obviously these two pictures are incomplete, possibly because 
things seen about us today have not yet found their way into pub- 
lished books or even into periodicals. A summary of the many 
topics which might appropriately be considered under the subject 
which you have assigned to me is to be found in “Newer Aspects of 
Collegiate Education” by Kathryn McHale, non-resident Professor 
of Education, Goucher College and General Director, American 
Association of University Women, and Frances Valiant Speek, As- 
sociate in Secondary and Collegiate Education, American Association 
of University Women, which has just been published by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. So rapidly are items ap- 
pearing, however, that there is no mention of R. L. Duffus’ “Democ- 
racy Enters College” or R. M. Hutchins’ ““The Higher Learning in 
America.” Out of the miscellany which I have presented, out of 
the educational journals, out of experience with life round about I 
choose some items for comment—the counter currents of regimenta- 
tion and freedom in society and education; the study of the student; 
the study of the teacher’s job. 

In our distracted world some people turn eagerly to an im- 
mediately effective administration by a strong force—a Russian tsar 
or a Communist Party, a Prussian Kaiser, a German Fiihrer, or an 
Italian Duce. One is willing to concede that a tsar could assemble 
in the Hermitage a greater collection of paintings than democratic 
Baltimore is likely to assemble, and that a proletarian dictatorship 
keeps the streets of Moscow free of scattered newspapers such as 
litter the streets of American cities; one is willing to admit that 
Wilhelm II, testing with his handkerchief the cleanliness of the 
pavements of Unter den Linden, could keep his Berlin sidewalks in 
finer condition that those of democratic Washington or Philadelphia 
or New York; and that Herr Hitler can get certain kinds of results 
more quickly than could Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
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Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, or Franklin Roosevelt. One 
can agree that a Mussolini can move more swiftly to achieve his 
ends than a leader of a democratic nation can. But what does all 
this efficiency cost in freedom—freedom of the individual Russian, 
German, Italian? Even a few days in Italy, Germany, or Russia 
will enable one to understand such an observation as that of Chamber- 
lain, the American correspondent, who in his Atlantic Monthly fare- 
well to Russia declared that in that country the only liberty was 
sartorial: one could wear what one pleased on the street. 

There are no sumptuary laws in the United States. Have we 
sartorial freedom? Baltimore still talks of how Upton Sinclair 
appeared at the Bachelors’ Cotillon in evening dress with white 
gloves and brown shoes. Some years ago when I was dining on a 
German liner a steward whispered as a apology for the garb of a 
person at an adjoining table that he was a “farmer from California’’. 
I looked over and saw an elderly gentleman in evening clothes with 
a soft blue shirt and windsor tie. I was more interested to note the 
delicate intellectual face of John Muir. We can have regimentation 
without legislation and police control, meatless days and _ gasless 
Sundays during the great war, and always that uniformity which 
Lord Bryce declared was characteristic of American life. 

Education has been regimented too—sometimes by legislation; 
sometimes by custom. The classic example is Napoleon’s plan to 
have every child at the same hour learn the same lesson in France. 
Indoctrination in the principles of the prevailing political party of 
Germany is illustrated in the orders of Dr. Rust, Minister of Edu- 
cation, in agreement with the ‘“Racial-Political Department” of the 
National Socialist Party. Indoctrination is provided for by the 
dominant party in Russia: so much so that until the summer of 1934 
even geography was limited to the lands of the soviets; arithmetic 
problems are based on the party program; science serves anti-religious 
propaganda; Gorky and other writers in convention in the summer 
of 1934 considered what subjects would serve the party in plays, 
essays, and novels. Even the fine arts pay tribute to the cause of 
the soviets: our charming Intourist guide explained in the Hermitage 
that Ribera’s “Death of Cato” was significant because it represented 
the demise of the first of the proletarians, and Van Dyck’s “Danae”’ 
was interesting not because of the luscious color and the strong 
composition or the Greek story but because Danae had a son by 
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Zeus and that son “killed a tsar.””» You will remember that Danae’s 
child, Perseus, killed the Gorgon Medusa. Perhaps she was a 
tsarina. 

In our own country there are those who would regiment edu- 
cation by law. Tennessee forbids the teaching of evolution. Mas- 
sachusetts, the home of Harvard, requires teachers to take an oath. 
The Congress of the United States passed a law which has re- 
sulted in teachers of the District of Columbia being fearful even of 
mentioning communism. Meanwhile, Governor Cross of Connecticut 
and Governor Nice of Maryland have vetoed a teachers’ oath bill 
and the sensible Archbishop Curley, of Baltimore, has said that he 
thinks communism should be discussed in Catholic schools. Ap- 
parently confident that it is a wrong thing he thinks Catholic teachers 
should tell their pupils what it is. Military training in the colleges 
is under the control of governing boards to which the states have 
entrusted the institutions. Through legislation, however, some have 
sought to control this part of the institutional curriculum, some by 
abolishing a requirement, some by maintaining it. Through legisla- 
tion, state departments of education have set up requirements that 
public school teachers must have a certain number of semester hours 
of education presumably assuring technical skill in teaching subjects 
they too frequently know little about. Meanwhile state legislation 
regarding the establishment of universities is amazingly inadequate. 
As recently as November 17, 1936, it was the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which forbade a business school in Chicago calling itself a 
university. There are many proper fields for legislation. The 
regimentation of thinking is not one. American education seeks to 
teach how to think, not what to think. 

What is the meaning for colleges of the recent American drift 
toward regimentation? Are hospitals to be nationalized? Is medi- 
cine to be nationalized? Is charity to be nationalized? Is educa- 
tional to be nationalized? Privately endowed institutions must ex- 
pect a lower income from their securities in view of the present and 
seemingly imminent income rates. Privately endowed institutions 
may receive fewer bequests in view of the new taxes. Jesse Strauss 
is probably not the only one to draw a will in 1933 allocating large 
funds to hospitals and other charities only to cancel everything in 
1934 on account of the taxes. Of course it may be that the increased 
rates in the higher income brackets may encourage men of means 
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while alive to make more gifts from their private funds. What is 
to be the future of the privately endowed university and college? 
Must we prepare for some such combination of private and public 
support as the universities of Great Britain have—or Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology or Cornell or Johns Hopkins? If so can 
we guard the universities from political control as successfully as 
our British cousins have protected them? 

In education as in society we may have regimentation through 
common consent as powerful as any legal requirement. ‘The Head- 
master of Eton recently told of seeing on a school bulletin board this 
notice: “All boys in the school will watch the first eleven match this 
afternoon. Good fielding will be applauded”. We Americans act 
in the same way, indeed with even less freedom, for we do not ap- 
plaud until directed to do so by some hand springing cheer leader. Sub- 
ject to no federal ministry of education our states are really extra- 
ordinarily uniform in their educational intentions. Regional associa- 
tions and the Association of American Universities have no legislation 
to back them up in their maintenance of high educational standards. 
Uniformity is approximated through voluntary action. There is no 
law requiring the American college course to be four years in length. 
If John Harvard had been graduated by Aberdeen or St. Andrews, 
Glasgow or Edinburgh we should now, like the Scottish universities, 
confer the master of arts degree at the end of a three years course. 
When colleges become aware that even in the four year course the 
first two years are devoted to distribution requirements, the comple- 
tion of general education, and the third and fourth years are years of 
specialization it is easy to divide the four years into upper and lower 
divisions to intensify the special character of each part, and create 
new independent educational units like the Junior College. Likewise 
when, sometime in the future, we become conscious that there is 
more difference between the first year of graduate work and the sec- 
ond year of graduate work than between the first graduate year and 
the final college year we shall be ready to unite the two college years 
and the first graduate year into a three year course leading to a 
master’s degree. Even at the best graduate schools about forty per 
cent of the work carried by graduate students is described as under- 
graduate. In most of our universities the brilliant fourth year 
college student is permitted to enter graduate courses. As soon as 
a label is found for it people will accept this incipient institution as 
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now they accept the Junior College. Then too probably we shall 
believe that all such institutions are alike just as we naively believe 
that all Junior Colleges are alike and that getting on the approved 
list of the Middle States Association makes an institution like every 
other college approved by that group. Blithely the American public 
accepts an A. B. as an A. B. no matter who confers it and an A. M. 
as an A. M. no matter where it comes from. 

So many people feel about human beings—all are alike because each 
contains enough water to fill a ten gallon barrel, enough fat to make 
seven bars of soap, enough lime to whitewash a chicken coop, enough 
carbon for nine thousand pencils, enough phosphorous for twenty- 
two hundred matches, enough magnesium for one dose of salts, and 
enough sulphur to rid one dog of fleas. About a year ago the press 
reported that M.I.T. students weighed in each guest at a dance and 
charged according to the value of the chemical content—from fifty- 
five to eighty-five cents. But would any Tech man take a package 
of chemicals—even a dollar’s worth—as a blind date? The boys 
know well that in spite of certain likenesses there are more important 
individual differences. 

American colleges began to provide freedom to care for individ- 
ual differences in the nineteenth century—notably in the elective 
system. ‘That freedom was abused, largely because students did not 
know enough about themselves to choose wisely and also because their 
teachers did not know enough about them to offer wise guidance. At 
the end of the century, at the inauguration of W. H. P. Faunce as 
President of Brown University, President William Rainey Harper 
of the University of Chicago predicted that one thing which would 
characterize twentieth century education was the scientific study of 
the student himself: 


“ce 


. . . . Individualism, in education, as distinguished from 
collectivism, is the greatest contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the cause of college education. The application 
of the doctrine is seen in numerous modifications already 
introduced, as in the introduction of the elective system in 
courses of instruction, the encouragement of officers of in- 
struction to specialize in this or that department, or in this 
or that subdivision of a department. The work of the stu- 
dent has been, in large measure, transformed as a result of 
the wide choice of subjects placed before him, and by the 
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freedom given him to make his own choice. But, now, in 
order that the freedom may not be abused, and in order that 
the student may receive the assistance so essential to his 
highest success, another step in the onward evolution will 
take place. This step will be the scientific study of the stu- 
dent himself. ‘Today the professor’s energy is practically 
exhausted in his study of the subject which he is to present 
to the student. In the time that is coming provision must 
be made, either by the regular instructors or by those ap- 
pointed especially for the purpose, to study in detail the man 
or woman to whom instruction is offered. Just as at pres- 
ent, in many institutions, every student upon entrance re- 
ceives a careful physical examination, for the discovery of 
possible physical weaknesses, and for the provision of special 
corrective exercises; and just as from time to time such stu- 
dent is re-examined physically, to note the progress of such 
remedies as have been applied, or to discover the rise of new 
complications; so in the future it will be a regular function 
of the college to make a general diagnosis of each student. 


“This will be made (1) with special reference to his 
character—to find out whether he is responsible, or careless, 
or shiftless, or perhaps, vicious; (2) with special reference 
likewise to his intellectual capacity—to discover whether he 
is unusually able, or bright, or average, or slow, or dull; 
whether he is industrious, or irregular, or lazy; (3) with 
reference to his special intellectual characteristics—to learn 
whether he is independent and original, or one who works 
largely along routine lines; whether his logical sense is keen, 
or average, or dull; whether his ideas are flexible, or easily 
diverted, or rigid; whether he has control of his mind, or is 
given to mind-wandering, and to what extent he has power 
to overcome difficulties; (4) with reference to his special 
capacities and tastes—to determine whether these are evenly 
balanced, or whether there exists a marked preference for 
some special subject; whether he prefers those aspects of 
study which are of the book type, or those of a mechanical 
or constructive type, or those of a laboratory type; whether 
his special gift lies along lines of an aesthetic character, or 
those of a literary or scientific or philosophical character ; 
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whether his special aptitude, supposing it to be in the liter- 
ary field, lies in criticism, or interpretation, or creative 
work; whether his preference in scientific lines is for the 
observational or the experimental side of work, or for gen- 
eral principles; and, finally, (5) with reference to the social 
side of his nature—to judge whether he is fond of compan- 
ionship; whether he is a leader or follower among his fel- 
lows; whether he is a man of affairs, or devotes himself 
exclusively to his studies; the character of his recreation; 
the way in which he spends his leisure hours; whether he is 
compelled to work for self-support, or for the support of 
others. 


“These details, and many others which I may not now 
describe, will be secured in various ways: in part from 
preparatory teachers, in part from parents, in part from the 
student himself, in part also from careful observation of his 
work in the first months of his college life. It will be no 
easy task; but the difficulties will not be greater than its 
importance. 


“Such a diagnosis, when made, would serve as the basis 
for the selection of studies, in the different stages of ad- 
vancement; for it is as certain that the student up to a 
certain age should be required to do work for which he has 
no special taste or ability, as that after such an age he 
should be guided to take that for which he has special taste 
or ability. The facts set forth in this diagnosis will be of 
paramount value also in determining the character of the 
instructor under whom he should study; for it is clearly 
manifest that students of different disposition, and of dif- 
ferent attitudes of mind, cannot work with equal success 
under the same instructor even in the same subject. It is 
here that the large institution with several instructors in a 
given department will have the advantage over the smaller 
institution. For it is as important that students should have 
election in the matter of teachers as in the matter of sub- 
jects. A student who will utterly fail to do good work 
under one instructor will often do excellent work in the 
same subject under an instructor of a different temperament, 
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though both instructors are of equal ability as teachers. 


“This material will determine in large measure the 
career of the student. ‘The most pathetic experience of 
college life is to find a man at the end of his college course 
as uncertain with respect to his life-work as he was at the 
beginning; an uncertainty due for the most part to the 
fact that he has not yet discovered his powers and tastes; 
that he has not studied himself so as to know himself; 
that he has not been studied by the instructors so as to be 
known by them. Here, in some degree, is the difference 
between college and university. The college is the place 
for the student to study and test himself, in order that he 
may learn for what God made him; the college is the place 
for the instructor to study each student, and to point out 
his weak and his strong points, that the former may be 
corrected and the latter still more greatly strengthened. 
The university is the place for men who have come to know 
themselves, and who have learned what they can do and 
what they cannot do, to study in the line of their chosen 
calling. For, strictly speaking, university life begins only 
when a man has discovered the subject or subjects which 
are to be connected with his life-work. No man has any 
business to enter the university until his life-work has been 
determined. And to this end some remedy must be found 
for the confusion as to the respective functions of college 
and university which now exists almost universally in our 
country. 


“This feature of twentieth-century college education 
will come to be regarded as of greatest importance, and 
fifty years hence will prevail as widely as it is now lacking. 
It is the next step in the evolution of the principle of indi- 
vidualism, and its application will, in due time, introduce 
order and system into our educational work, where now 
only chaos is to be found. ..... teas 





Those words were uttered October 17, 1899. In 1936, we are 








Psychology, a new subject in the 1890's 


*From “The Trend in Higher Education,” by William Rainey Harper, 
pp. 320-325. 
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has been included generally in college curricula. Personnel officers— 
the term itself a mew one—have arisen; deans of men have become 
numerous enough to form an association; deans of women likewise 
in numbers sufficient for associations national and regional; regis- 
trars have organized into a vigorous society; health officers have 
formed a National Student Health Association; there are now vo- 
cational and educational counselors and psychological counselors; 
we have tests and measurements of many kinds—psychological tests, 
achievement tests, personality reports, will profiles, attitude tests, 
and many more devices for getting at the individual’s experience, 
abilities and interests. The Bureau of Educational Research has 
come into being, as at Ohio State, the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Michigan, and in other institutions. Annual meet- 
ings of educational associations and regional conferences have con- 
sidered ways of understanding the individual student so that he 
may be more wisely advised as to his education and more con- 
fidently take his own education in charge. 

Most encouraging is the way that members of the faculty, as 
instructors and especially as guidance officers, have been willing to 
use the great amount of information colleges now have about their 
students for the purpose of advising the student as to choice of 
courses, activities outside of the class room, and even careers. Of 
course there are specialists at hand. I am not speaking of them but of 
the members of the teaching staff who have broadened their concept of 
the teachers responsibility from lecturing on aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds to educating a man or a woman. Biologists, biophysicists, 
biochemists, geologists, metaphysicians, philologists, economists, 
historiographers, musicologists without diminishing their devotion 
to their specialties have been willing to recognize that they are 
college teachers, with a teacher’s responsibilities. With that has 
come increased professional consciousness. 

With the scientific study of the student there has developed a 
concomitant study of the teacher and the teacher’s job. One of the 
most notable influences in this direction was the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. ‘This cooperative enterprise enabled thousands of 
teachers, expert in modern languages and literatures, to become 
more aware as teachers of some of the newer devices for the im- 
provement of teaching. In the difficult art of interrogation they 
became more expert, successful even in the construction of new type 
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tests and application of 5tatistical methods in education. In one 
college faculty made up of persons active in research in their several 
subjects there was a vigorous study of the latest books and articles 
on new type tests and on comprehensive examinations, circulated 
from the president’s office. "There were conferences with experts 
like Dr. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation. ‘There were con- 
ferences with the experts in the faculty itself. There were de- 
partmental and interdepartmental contributions of questions—true- 
false, completion, multiple choice, etc.—to a sophomore examination 
of 1400 items. There was subsequent consideration in committees, 
departments, and divisions of the significance of the statistical find- 
ings and especially the value of each question for a particular 
purpose. There was then again a participation of the whole faculty 
in the creation of a new form of the general examination, this time 
one of eleven hundred items. Again there was a statistical study 
and a consideration of the results. It is something new in college 
education when a member of an individualistic English Department 
takes the trouble to learn what a sigma is in connection with meas- 
urement of the usefulness of an English examination and takes the 
trouble to develop its record forms not just for recording theme 
criticisms and grades but for personnel information. 

In the studies of the teacher and the teacher’s job so strikingly 
more numerous in 1935 than in 1915, one fundamental matter rises 
with greater importance than ever. In the study of new devices 
for the improvement of teaching educational motion picture films, 
radio, comprehensive examinations, psychological and achievement 
tests, sophomore examinations, the newly invented machine for 
scoring examination sheets—modern college teachers are in the same 
danger that surrounds a generation of young people interested in 
typewriters, automobiles, aeroplanes, cameras, motion pictures, vic- 
trolas, and radios—the danger of gadget mindedness. Skill with 
new machines makes a handy generation but not necessarily a thought- 
ful one. When we see a streamlined train we might well pause to 
consider why one should travel fast and far. When we praise 
Professor Lewis for his research in chemistry we might well ask 
why make Lewisite? When we invent a new device for releasing 
bombs from an aeroplane we ought to consider why we do such a 
thing. When we develop elaborate and expensive ways of under- 
standing students it is proper to ask what for. 
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In education the query is perennially needed. Should there be 
a health program in the American college? Most of our institutions 
say yes, although a few exclude it from the university. If included 
why should we do so? There are indications that in some places 
it is a college enterprise to provide winning football teams for the 
gratification of the general public. A member of the American com- 
mittee on Olympic games was quoted in a Paris newspaper to the 
effect that the United States ought to develop a federal required 
athletic program like that of Germany and Italy so that the United 
States might have a greater chance to win events in Tokyo. Germany 
does have a national program of health and athletics. So does Italy. 
I was impressed this summer by the organization of physical edu- 
cation for children in Cernobbio and other small towns: sun bathing 
on the shores of Lake Como, setting up exercises under the trees, 
marching two by two—sons of the wolf in black shirts, daughters 
of Rome in middy blouses, proudly making themselves physically fit. 
Why? In Moscow I saw evidences of desire to develop the bodily 
health of children; very young children in one place in the park of 
culture and recreation and in another older ones, learning to jump 
from heights with parachutes. Why? When I asked Dr. Krans of 
the American University Union in Paris what had been the most 
significant movement in French education of the year he replied at 
once: “Physical education”. As I left his office I walked eastward 
along the Boulevard St. Germain past the medical school and across 
the Boulevard St. Michel, looking at the books stacked in front of 
shops and displayed in the windows of publishers in the University 
neighborhood. The new books on physical education, school hygiene, 
athletics, and sports were seemingly innumerable. Apparently France 
has discovered what the casual visitor has long known: the contrast 
in physical fitness shown by individuals—especially women—in the 
streets of Paris and the streets of Miinchen or Milano. France is 
making more of physical education. Why? The London Times 
Educational Supplement week by week reports the concern of the 
Board of Education for physical fitness. What does it mean? 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon the First would smile at the 
question. The Permanent Secretary of the Department of Education 
in Wales took occasion recently to deny that there was a militaristic 
bias in the Welsh program of physical education. The answer need 
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not be the same in Italy as in England, in France as in America. 
But there should be an honest clear answer to the question: Why? 

There should be the same honesty and frankness with regard 
to the aims of higher education. A few of us have always talked 
about this subject when invited to deliver commencement addresses 
or memorial lectures. Many of us have been content to declare in 
our catalogs that the aim of a college education is to collect by hook 
or crook in scraps or bunches one hundred and twenty semester hours, 
like the yellow, red and blue tickets collected from various sources 
by Tom Sawyer to exchange for a Sunday School Bible. It is a 
wholesome sign when the members of an individual institution under- 
take to formulate the purpose of their college, the aim of a depart- 
ment in relation to the college one, and the objectives of a course in 
relation to the other two. It is important when a Pennsylvania 
Study challenges the very thing which it attempts to measure. It 
is stimulating when a North Central Association boldly discards its 
materialistic measurements of a college and seeks instead to find out 
how well an institution attains the objectives which it sets for it- 
self. Some of us see no reason why if we set up realistic objectives 
we should not attempt to require reasonable progress toward the 
attainment of them rather than a collection of “semester hours” or 
“credits” or even “required courses”. Education will always have 
one destination—knowledge of truth. Sometimes we have been 
willing to conceal it the way London busses used to make their 
terminus seem to be Bovril or Cadbury’s or Sunlight Soap or the 
way they even yet mark their journey’s end by the name of the 
public house to which the horse drawn busses used to draw up: 
“Elephant and Castle” or “The Angel”. It will be more encourag- 
ing when a larger number of college teachers will have less oc- 
casion to discuss athletic scholarships and rules for eligibility and 
have more time to teach their subjects in relation to well understood 
aims of their college, their department, and their courses. Perhaps 
I am calling for what President Hutchins desires “an evangelistic 
movement in some old”’ institutions. 

There has been no time to discuss in detail some of the topics 
shown by the 1935 list of books to be appropriate in a discussion of 
trends: honors courses, comprehensive examinations, tests and meas- 
urement, guidance, tutorial work, reéducation that is remedial work 
in reading and mathematics at the college and even the graduate 
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school level, development of the library as a teaching agency, in- 
creased emphasis on the fine arts in the curriculum, admission plans 
especially the work of the Educational Records Bureau, the new 
policies of the College Entrance Examination Board, and the work 
of the Progressive Education Association’s committee, the realign- 
ment of administrative divisions and especially the Junior College, 
the reduced emphasis on departmental entity. 

There is, however, one more matter related to the college 
teacher which should be reported in a hydrographic survey of edu- 
cational currents. Until now I have been talking about trends in 
the college—the volume of flow, the depth, the direction of currents 
in the educational Rhine at Cologne or Mainz or Schaffhausen or 
Reichenau where the Vorder-Rhein merges with the tumultuous 
Hinter-Rhein. I must say one word about the even higher reaches, 
the Paradiesgletscher with its glacial celerity of movement, the 
graduate school. There were two publications about graduate schools 
in 1935—neither from within the Association of American Univer- 
sities. In 1927 I called to the attention of that organization in an 
address at its annual meeting the need for a study of graduate 
work. In 1901 the Association voted “it is not desirable at present 
to interpret the words ‘graduate study’.” At present there is no 
useful up to date guide to graduate work. The Problems and Plans 
Committee of the American Council on Education has appointed 
a committee to study the master’s degree. Our own Association 
has a committee. Meanwhile requirements for teachers’ certificates 
and for “promotional credits’ increase pressure for that degree. 
More liberal arts colleges rather than fewer are likely to solve the 
education problem by having professional education courses in a fifth 
year rather than in the liberal arts curriculum. There is need for 
the graduate teachers honestly and frankly to face the facts in the 
graduate school, especially the fact that the Ph.D. has become 
chiefly a degree for teachers and that teachers might well know not 
only their subjects but the art of teaching as well as conducting 
research in their subjects. We need teachers who have mastery of 
their subjects and skill in research but we need also teachers who 
are able to teach, skilled in studying their jobs as teachers of their 
subjects. How does one accelerate glaciers so that one can talk 
more confidently of their trends? Fortunately there are many in- 
dividuals among our graduate professors who are already active. 
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The Modern Foreign Language study showed that. Even two 
items may be encouraging but they do not sufficiently indicate what 
seems to me is a great interest among graduate school members. 

Significant trends? There are so many that I have had to 
be very general in my remarks. May I say in conclusion that it 
seems to me that never has higher education been so much alive. 
When a man is dancing down the primrose way to destruction he 
does not express anxiety about his soul. Higher education by all 
the signs is in the way of salvation. 
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Saturday, November 28 
TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS IN TEACHER 
TRAINING AS THEY AFFECT GRADUATES 

OF LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Frep P. Corson, President of Dickinson College 


It does not come within the scope of the subject as worded to 
discuss the merits of the technique or method aim in teacher prepara- 
tion as opposed to the content or subject matter aim. In fact the 
discussions of procedure in teacher preparation have advanced beyond 
this stage. It is no longer an “either-or” proposition between content 
courses and method courses. The point at issue is the relation of 
these two factors in training teachers for secondary schools. Should 
there be more content or more method courses? Should all of these 
courses be given within a four year college period, or should a fifth 
year be set up especially to take care of these requirements? Should 
the emphasis be upon qualitative or quantitative standards? Should 
we move in the direction of wider uniformity in the requirements for 
teacher preparation, or leave the matter as it now is, within the con- 
trol of each state with no attempt at coordination and no allowance 
for flexibility of interpretation in meeting the requirements? ‘The 
answers to such questions as these form the basis for the stipulation 
of the technical requirements for teacher preparation and affect most 
directly the graduates of liberal arts colleges who desire to teach. 

Some have assumed that the definition of these standards for 
teacher preparation was the concern solely of state boards of control. 
This, however, has not been the prevailing opinion. The right of 
the liberal arts colleges to be heard and the wisdom in consulting 
them is clearly recognized, though perhaps at times reluctantly ad- 
mitted. 

The training of secondary teachers has been until recently al- 
most completely in the hands of the liberal arts colleges. As late as 
1930 the liberal arts colleges of Pennsylvania supplied 84% of the 
secondary teachers certified. At present from 20% to over 50% of 
the students in most of our liberal arts colleges are preparing to teach. 
In 1935 the liberal arts colleges of Pennsylvania supplied about 68% 
of the teachers given provisional certificates. Naturally these col- 
leges are concerned about an effective methodology and from the 
standpoint of experience should know something about it. 
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It should also be noted that this service of the liberal arts col- 
leges in teacher preparation has saved the tax-payers large sums of 
money. Ina report to the Pennsylvania Economic Council, Professor 
Ralph Dornfeld Owen estimates the saving, exclusive of expenditures 
for new equipment, in Pennsylvania at $2,000,000 a year. This 
report also states that “during the last six years the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania has spent an average of $1,062,826 per year to train 
high school teachers whom the liberal arts colleges would have been 
willing and able to train without expense to the State.” 

If requirements for teacher certification are adopted which 
would eliminate the liberal arts colleges from the field of teacher 
preparation, many of these colleges would be wrecked financially and 
the state would be compelled to assume an unnecessary burden of 
increased taxation. 

I would not have you infer for one moment that I believe that 
this problem should be settled merely in the light of the financial 
considerations involved. Nor do I think that requirements even 
indirectly should be influenced by a desire either to save a state system 
or to make state control easier. 

The only justification for any requirement in teacher selection is 
the consideration of the pupil issuing in the identification of better 
teachers and the guarantee of better teaching. The kind of pupil we 
wish to produce is the point at which the discussion of teacher prep- 
aration and selection should begin. 

Beginning there our requirements must grow out of an adequate 
philosophy of education. You are all familiar with the emphasis in 
the current discussion of such a philosophy. Its development is along 
the line of creativeness and it recognizes the obligation placed upon 
it to train youth for the duties and opportunities of society and citi- 
zenship. Dr. Lester K. Ade, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the State of Pennsylvania has interpreted this philosophy to 
mean that, ‘““The School must assume a greater responsibility in inter- 
preting the social order. Educators must have more understanding 
of the social sciences and assume their share of leadership in making 
plans for the enrichment of the common life. Too much emphasis 
has been placed on organization or smoothly functioning administra- 
tive machines, or pseudo-scientific testing and the like, and too little 
on an analysis of the social scene to determine the real functions of 
the school as potentially the most creative and dynamic institution of 
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society.” “In my opinion,” continues Dr. Ade, “the aim of education 
is to produce a man, a master of himself, capable of initiating his own 
acts, responsible for his acts, able to discern and assimilate the ideas 
which he accepts and professes, so that whatever he says, thinks or 
does really comes from him. This calls for action plus reflection 
which constitutes true education. Consequently the modern trend of 
education is to assist in enlarging and refining the physical, mental 
and spiritual equipment of students and to create in them a curiosity 
or appetite for lofty ideals and artistic appreciation.” 

To make this philosophy workable a broad education for teachers 
is indispensable. They must know what it is all about before they 
can direct the development of others toward its attainment. In the 
light of this trend the broad educational background which has 
formed the basis for the education of teachers in liberal arts colleges 
assumes a new significance and the contention that four years of such 
training are necessary for the development of a point of view and a 
broad culture is not unreasonable. Certainly they are very necessary 
for the development of teachers with “personality and character; 
social and cultural background; intelligence and intellectual training.” 

The tendency today, however, is in the direction of more hours 
of purely technical courses, tho this trend has not found unanimous 
support among leaders in the field of teacher training. Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, in the “School Review for April 1936,” says, “So far as 
my experience goes, there is no possibility of administering with 
profit 20 or more hours of professional courses, or even 18 hours, or 
16. I should be satisfied with 12. For the training of teachers, I 
believe that institutions should depend more than they now do on the 
departments which are usually classified as non-professional. The 
whole body of knowledge with which academic departments deal is 
germane to teaching.” And Dr. John L. Tildsley yesterday, out of 
his experience with the largest school system in America, voiced a 
similar opinion in his tribute to the efficiency of teachers trained in 
liberal arts colleges and their value to our present educational sys- 
tem. If this tendency to increase the number of hours devoted to 
professional courses persists and permission is still given to complete 
this preparation within a four year period, these cultural aspects of 
teacher preparation which our philosophies of education have lifted to 
new significance must suffer. 
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At the present time a student in a liberal arts college must 
devote about one-sixth of his college course to technical subjects in 
education in order to meet the different requirements in the states 
where he is likely to apply for a teacher’s certificate. Only in the 
event that he is assured early in his college course of a job in a par- 
ticular state does the possibility of reducing the number of these 
hours present itself and it has already been proposed that the number 
of hours be increased to thirty or one-fourth of the college course. 

In addition to these technical or professional courses, the student 
must also take a fixed number of hours in the field in which he wishes 
to teach. From twelve to thirty hours are needed to meet this re- 
quirement and some of us feel that we do not want to recommend a 
person to teach in a field in which he has not had the maximum num- 
ber of hours possible. Additional hours required for technical sub- 
jects must under the present arrangement be taken from hours which 
the candidate might spend in the field he wishes to teach and from 
hours now spent in related subjects and in general fields out of which 
his competence must be developed to meet the larger demands of an 
adequate philosophy of education. 

Thus the situation is developed which Dean Gildersleeve has 
pointed out, namely, that those best prepared to teach are often ruled 
out completely by technical requirements or are penalized with the 
necessity of additional work beyond college to the advantage of nor- 
mal school and teacher college graduates. 

Some liberal arts colleges have attempted to meet this situation 
by a method of selection in the interest of better teaching. One 
wonders why more has not been done along this line during a period 
when we have had an over-supply of teachers. So far as I know only 
one state in this particular area has attempted it. Maryland now 
requires that all candidates for teachers’ certificates be in the upper 
four-fifths of their college classes. Colleges which have attempted 
to eliminate the less fit have hoped that school authorities in choosing 
teachers would recognize the value of this qualitative requirement. 

Brown University now insists upon the fifth year in which this 
technical work is done. Through proper publicity and an efficient 
placement bureau, the University reports that it has been able to place 
all such graduates. But aside from the fact that student enrollment 
would be greatly reduced if all liberal arts colleges adopted this plan, 
many for economic reasons going to institutions where they could get 
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the preparation in four years, a difficulty would soon arise in placing 
large groups of teachers thus prepared, because of local community 
and state factors which to a large extent dictate teacher employment. 

In the State of Pennsylvania the liberal arts colleges are largely 
agreed on the advocacy of a five year plan for all secondary teacher 
preparation with the technical work done in the fifth year and with 
a definite division of labor in teacher preparation; the teachers colleges 
preparing primarily for the elementary and junior high school grades 
and the liberal arts colleges preparing for the junior high and senior 
high school grades. This plan many of us believe would be advan- 
tageous to all concerned and result in better secondary education. 

The liberal arts colleges in Pennsylvania have been put to some 
disadvantage in advocating a definite plan because in the earlier stages 
of the agitation for increased requirements we did not know our own 
mind nor the best method for advocating our positions. 

If the requirements of the state are intended to eliminate the 
unfit and the poorly prepared and to encourage the competent, we 
doubt that this can be accomplished by purely quantitative require- 
ments such as a certification simply from the local institution that the 
student has passed. Grades do not mean the same in all institutions, 
admission standards differ, and the less fit can by persistence meet 
even the five year requirement along with the fit. 

This possibility has led many liberal arts educators to favor the 
general examination system along comprehensive lines for licensing 
teachers rather than the certification by credits. One leader in the 
field said recently, “It is quite probable that if the various phases of 
teacher training work were broken up into units of knowledge and 
experience that teachers ought to have, and if they were examined 
on these various units, it would seem that this would allow for free- 
dom and would put the work in these various units more on a basis 
of accomplishment than as it now is, on a basis of credit.” 

Dean Russell’s recent proposal for a national commission “to 
evolve a charter for teacher training” in the interests of wiser stan- 
dards for teacher certification will find wide support because of the 
possibilities it offers to arrive at qualitative standards. If as the re- 
sult of such an inquiry wider uniformity in state requirements should 
be brought about, one of the most irritating problems to liberal arts 
colleges in teacher training would be removed. 
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The “implications of the modern scene” so far as teacher train- 
ing is concerned would not justify the withdrawal of the liberal arts 
colleges from teacher preparation though that to some appears to be 
the easiest way out. On the other hand these colleges cannot perform 
this service if quantitative and technical requirements are to be in- 
creased without the provision of flexibility in their interpretation or 
an additional period of preparation beyond the fourth year of college 
required of all candidates. 

Fadism is not a popular word to use in connection with educa- 
tional theory. Perhaps over-emphasis is a better word to describe the 
present trend toward quantitative requirements for professional 
courses in teacher preparation. Granted that professional courses 
are essential, it does not inevitably follow that because a small dose 
is good a large dose would be better and there is always the reminder 
of the legend which tells of the Chinese who discovered the elixir of 
perpetual youth and died from taking an overdose. 

We must be sure that our procedures will produce both trained 
and educated teachers. 
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TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS IN TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING AS THEY AFFECT GRADUATES OF 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


CuHarLes W. Hunt 
Principal, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


It has been with some misgiving that this subject should fall 
to my lot for this Association. I have feared that you would expect 
me to explain or justify the technical requirements—tasks which I 
should not care to attempt. I have understood that these require- 
ments had been severely criticised by members of this Association, 
and I do come apparently from a state-supported institution which 
is presumably instrumental in setting up these requirements or per- 
haps selfishly benefiting from them. I have become reconciled to 
the assignment, however, because it occurred to me that I might 
speak not on what somebody else expected me to speak upon but 
on what I myself wished to say in the circumstances. I believe that 
very great issues are at stake; that a full comprehension of these 
issues is important; that active leadership which will greatly benefit 
our schools is possible in this group. I will add that, so far as I 
know, such leadership is too largely lacking and it is not as great 
today as it once was. Perhaps you will understand my point of 
view if I make some personal references. Recounting one’s own 
history is probably a sign of garrulous old age, but I hope the items 
may have some general values. 


As an undergraduate at Brown University I acquired the 
strange notion that a career was possible for me in the education 
of young children. The path to this career was not very clear to 
me, but I selected the education courses then offered by the insti- 
tution. They were probably at the time among the least desirable 
of those that I pursued. The materials were presented without 
imagination; they did not relate themselves to the other materials 
of the university course; there were other undesirable factors. How- 
ever, I persisted even to the extent of doing practice teaching in one 
of the grammar schools of the city, under the very kindly direction 
of a great New England schoolmaster. The experience as I look 
back on it was of the mildest character, certainly nothing like the 
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apprenticeship which is required in my own institution of all students 
at the present time. I shall refer to Brown University later in this 
presentation. It is to be noted here, however, that one university 
of some distinction was offering education courses, including practice 
teaching, nearly thirty years ago. 

Four years after graduation, comfortably installed in a private 
secondary school, with security and many satisfactions, the urge to 
return to my earlier purpose carried me to a position as teacher in 
the sixth grade in the Horace Mann School at New York City. 
This was and is, as you probably know, the demonstration school 
for Teachers College. Had I known how much there was to learn 
and what an adjustment I had to make, perhaps I should not have 
undertaken this assignment. Suffice it to say that I learned a great 
deal, and have now spent a good number of years in helping to 
prepare teachers for the elementary schools. It is the work which 
above all others that I know about I would choose for myself. I 
am thankful that whatever it was that guided me has brought me 
into this field. 

There are two other matters to which I should like to refer. 
In 1921 I had the privilege of acting as inspector for the Middle 
States Association and visited some forty of the institutions, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation. You were then setting up 
your accredited list. I was quite innocent of the discussions which 
had preceded the adoption of this plan and visited under the direc- 
tion of Adam LeRoy Jones a Pennsylvania institution which had 
been most active in opposing the accredited list. The frigidity of 
of my reception turned me into an involuntary advocate of the 
accrediting process. During the following months my education was 
extended happily. I hope you have forgiven me in the interim for 
the inadequacy of a young man exploring a world about which he 
knew too little. It is a pleasure to renew these associations after 
fifteen years. 

Shortly after this I went across the mountains into the great 
valley, and came to understand something of the forces which are 
at work in my own special field and in the North Central Associa- 
tion on the Commission on Higher Institutions. A few years after 
going into this territory I acted as joint inspector of seventeen 
teachers colleges in the central west for the North Central Associa- 
tion, and for the American Association of Teachers Colleges, which 
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was then forming an accredited list of its own. And shortly after 
that I became, to my surprise, the Secretary of the latter Association, 
helping to administer its standards and accrediting. 

This is a long story and probably a dull one to you, but I 
wished you to know under what flag I was sailing. I hope you 
will agree that it is a good flag and worth fighting for. I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have your comradeship and assistance in its 
larger purposes, namely those connected with the education of the 
children of all the people of the United States. 

May I now list some of the larger items which should go into 
our thinking to determine the policy of the arts colleges especially in 
the education of teachers. 

1. Since the turn of the century changes of all sorts have come 
with disconcerting and increasing speed. Among other things the 
high school has become the common school of the nation. I do not 
need to elaborate upon this point, but I venture to suggest that its 
significance has not yet been appreciated by most people who are 
unfamiliar at first hand with the problems now faced by our high 
schools. 

2. Let us now turn briefly to the statement of what the tech- 
nical requirements for certification actually are. I shall not enter 
into detail, but it is worth noting that 7 states have a technical 
requirement of more than 18 hours and these states represent all 
sections of this country, 18 have a requirement of 18 hours, 5 a 
requirement of 16 hours, 11 a requirement of 15 hours, and 6 of 
less than 15. This data is taken from “Requirements for Teaching 
Certification” by Woellner and Wood, University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Of this requirement 29 states make a requirement of two or 
more hours in practice teaching. These facts seem to indicate a 
movement of some magnitude. They do not indicate primarily 
protection of a vested interest, a lack of appreciation of a general 
education, effort to annoy the arts colleges by insisting on determin- 
ing matters which had better be decided at home. ‘They are an 
effort, in my judgment, to protect schools as they now exist with 
our present problems against people inadequately prepared in at- 
titude, skill, and information for the tasks which the schools now 
present. ‘These requirements will not grow less but greater. 

3. Perhaps you will think what I am going to say now is 
rather vague, rather emotional and visionary, but I will not be long 
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about it. It is now about one hundred years since Horace Mann 
entered into his historic work in Massachusetts. "The common 
schools were scandalously inadequate as a means of educating the 
children. The masses were inarticulate, but Horace Mann had 
the insight, the social sympathy, the courage, the intellectual mastery 
to attack the problem and create first a philosophy and second a 
practice on which the public schools are still living. His papers are 
almost as fresh today as when written, so profound is their grasp 
of the enduring problems of human nature, education, and govern- 
ment. 

As a part of the program which resulted from his work, the 
first normal school was founded, at Lexington, Massachusetts. This 
was made on a plan unlike anything which had been founded in this 
country, destined to pursue its course apart from the established 
academic institutions. Its driving motive was the improvement of 
actual practices in the classroom. It early acquired a direct re- 
lationship to a laboratory school. It was a popular institution in 
the generic sense of the word. Its student body was recruited in 
the main from the ranks of ordinary folk, farmers, shopkeepers, and 
so on, with some exceptions. It pursued its way untrammled by the 
influence of a trivium or a quadrivium, making its own program, 
despised by all right-thinking academic folk, but nevertheless sinking 
its roots deeply in the soil. There are in the membership roll of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 199 institutions, not 
quite all those in the United States. Of these 176 grant the 
bachelor’s degree, and 37 the master’s degree. ‘This last may horrify 
you, but it is a fact, and I predict that within five years the number 
will be doubled. 

4. May I call attention to the fact that the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers indicated that the offerings of arts 
colleges and teachers colleges of the best for preparing teachers were 
not very different. 

5. Add to this considerations still another. While it may be 
that we are not wiser than our ancestors, it is certainly true that we 
know a great many more items, of whatever value. The last thirty 
years have been extraordinary years in the development of knowledge 
about the learning process. I will give you as an example reading, 
the fundamental subject of the common schools if not of higher 
institutions. The story of research in this field, of publication, of 
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improvement in the art of teaching, of the scientific tools which 
may be brought to bear upon individual difficulty, is an amazing 
story, the implications of which we have just begun to get into 
practice. 

6. Let me now turn to another element, which I think is one 
of prime importance. Nicholas Murray Butler has recently said 
that the quality of leadership in public education has deteriorated. 
Some forty years ago was the golden age. Then Eliot of Harvard, 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York City, DeGarmo, the McMurrys, 
Stanley Hall, Francis Parker, and a host of others met in the Na- 
tional Education Association to discuss in intimate fashion the 
concepts which should rule the process. Allowing for the fact that 
any man who is over seventy may be out of sympathy with his times, 
it is still possible that what he says has a truth in it. Why is this 
so, if it is so?) Why is it that the leaders in American education 
have gathered their skirts around them and left the arena, or have 
allowed the task of leadership to lapse? 

Let us now gather up some of the items which I have presented. 
The technical requirements are considerable and it is my prediction 
that they will be still greater. They represent a defense which 
the public has built up for itself by necessity and evolution. The 
practice of teaching, if it is to be significant, must be informed; it 
must be competent; it must above all things be infused with the 
spirit of the popular movement which is represented in our public 
schools. What is demanded, it seems to me, is the best in general 
education which can be provided and a maximum, not a minimum, 
preparation for the work. ‘The liberal arts colleges will continue 
to furnish teachers. "The question which must be decided by those 
who direct these institutions is whether this will be done on a mini- 
mum basis or a maximum basis; whether it will be done on the basis 
of mediocrity, the direction of the less capable students into these 
fields, or whether it will be done on the basis of intellectual distinc- 
tion and thorough preparation for leadership. No institution has a 
right to demand the acceptance of its graduates on a basis of a general 
education however desirable that may be, unless its students are pre- 
pared to enter upon the work for which they are paid. 

May I return to Brown University and read to you the 
plan which my own institution has evolved for meeting this crisis: 
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“The success of Brown University’s ‘five-year plan’ of teacher 
preparation is shown by the increasing number of schools which ask 
the university to supply teachers, and in the high percentage of 
students trained in education at Brown who now hold responsible 
positions. 

“Since this plan of teacher preparation was started, giving stu- 
dents not only knowledge of educational theory but also experience 
in teaching, the enrollment for training has more than doubled. 
Positions were virtually assured to all students who satisfactorily 
completed the training. 

“The Brown plan is distinctive in that it privides five years 
of study instead of the usual four and confines practice teaching to 
the fifth year. 

“Fifth-year students must hold bachelor’s degrees, with pre- 
liminary training education, and be enrolled in the graduate school 
as candidates for the master’s degree. 

“Practice teaching, arranged by cooperation of school com- 
mittees in Providence and near-by communities, constitutes the field 
work of one of the fifth-year courses, ‘practical problems of teaching.’ 
Final grades in this course are determined largely by how well a 
student conducts his classes. 

“Public school teachers, under whom students get their ex- 
perience and guidance, work with only one student at a time, and 
for an entire year. Conferences with student teachers are held 
weekly for coordinating educational theory with practical teaching 
problems. 

“Individual contacts between the college, the supervising teach- 
ers and the student practice teachers are frequently arranged at the 
schools to assess the student’s progress and to assist him with class- 
room problems. ‘Twice during the year each student teacher is 
rated for personal qualities, class management and teaching ability. 

“Actual teaching of three classes daily a student averages from 
twelve to fifteen hours a week. Conducting the work for a year 
gives the student teacher experience in planning and carrying out 
a complete course. 

“In the weekly meeting of all student teachers under the di- 
rection of Professor Case, such common problems as classroom 
management, pupil difficulties, and proper treatment of subject mat- 
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ter are discussed and general conclusions drawn from specific prob- 
lems are drafted to cover similar situations.” 

This plan indicates that so far as Brown University is con- 
cerned a general education has put on its working clothes in the 
service of the schools. It is not complaining about technical re- 
quirements, it is meeting them much more than one hundred per cent 
of the way. It is a clear indication of what is going to happen in 
the future. The master’s degree will be required for high school 
teaching and those places where the students of liberal arts colleges 
will desire to be placed, and at not too distant a date. 

I have very inadequately suggested some of the items which it 
seems to me should go into thinking about this problem. A very great 
deal needs to be said. The point of view is doubtless partial. What 
we need is a compelling philosophy of American life which expresses 
itself in an effective common school. ‘This means through the 
twelfth grade in 1936. The matter is not one of competition except 
in good works. The field of leadership is wide open and it is my 
great wish that the institutions which make up this Association will 
have a great share in furnishing personnel of intellectual distinction 
who will make the public schools of the future. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss Burlingame (Elmira College) emphasized the tendency of 
segregated teacher training institutions to narrow the educa- 
tional opportunities of young people in that even general courses 
are taught to future teachers by people thinking only in terms 
of teachers. It is better training for prospective teachers to be 
taught in company with those who are going into other fields 
of activity. 

Mr. George Walton (George School) explained the plan of interne- 
ship used by Friends Schools under the leadership of the Friends 
Council on Education. This plan involves a liberal arts course 
for four years to provide the culture that characterizes the edu- 
cated mind and a fifth year of supervised teaching experience 
as a member of the faculty, sharing responsibilities as far as 
ability and experience permits. Professional study takes place 
during the summer following graduation, during the year of 
interneship and during the following summer, but the student 
has the opportunity of learning to teach by teaching. 
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Mr. Francis North (Eastside High School, Paterson) asked whether 
we were ready yet to prognosticate that a master’s degree will 
inevitably become a requirement for high school teachers. Presi- 
dent Corson replied that economic conditions were retarding 
the immediate realization of the objective and expressed the 
hope that the teachers would receive a larger economic return 
after the longer period of preparation. 

Dean Deferrari (Catholic University) raised the question whether 
the teachers colleges had any philosophy for the master’s degree. 
Is it to be granted just because it follows another year of work 
or is it given for something that is significant and outstanding? 

Dean Julian Park (University of Buffalo) suggested a certificate 
rather than a degree for the fifth year, or, if it must be a 
master’s degree, the Master of Education, not the Master of 
Arts. 

Dean Henry G. Doyle (George Washington University) stated the 
criticism that graduates of teachers colleges lacked knowledge 
of the content of the subjects they were to teach and hoped 
that the fifth year might be useful in that connection. 
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GENERAL FIELD EXAMINATIONS VS. TESTS 
IN SPECIALIZED SUBJECT-MATTERS 


Joun M. STALNAKER 


Only because of the temporary but complete indisposition of 
Professor Brigham do I address you at all today. Professor Brig- 
ham, who was originally scheduled for this paper, selected the title. 
I was given an opportunity to change it, but I did not, because up 
until too late I had hoped by diligent search to uncover his notes, 
or even his completed paper. When I found nothing relevant be- 
yond the descriptive title, I hastened to have a word with the pro- 
fessor, but his physician intervened. Had I discovered some plans, 
or had I been permitted to question him on his intentions, I am sure 
that both you and I should be more enlightened than is to be the 
case. I am going to speak on some recent tendencies of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Like the American lecturer who 
after a few days in a remote spot returns to lecture at length on the 
many aspects of the life there, I speak about various aspects of the 
life of an organization with which I have been associated and study- 
ing intensively for but a short time. The lecturer usually speaks to 
an audience whose knowledge of his subject is so slight that his 
freedom of expression is not hampered, and his errors pass unchal- 
lenged. My position is not so secure, for many of you are well 
acquainted with the work of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Perhaps some value attaches to an analysis made by one not 
steeped in the traditions of the organization. 

Examination practices and procedures are receiving more at- 
tention now than ever before. I support this generalization with 
only a single anecdote, as the more serious evidence is so common- 
place that it needs no review. A student studying a modern language 
in a large university recently complained to me, as his adviser, about 
the amount of time devoted to examinations. He was, he related, 
tested at length upon entrance into this particular course. Daily 
tests at the opening of each hour were the rule throughout the 
entire course. At the end of each month an hour’s test summarizing 
the work was given. At the end of each three months’ period, a still 
more comprehensive and a larger test was administered, only to be fol- 
lowed at the end of the year of study by a really comprehensive test, 
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which the student assured me was a wow! He hinted in his own 
inimitable fashion that more time might well be devoted to teaching. 


Examinations are receiving more attention because the concept 
of duration of exposure—or years of study—is gradually being re- 
placed in the minds of educators by the concept of attainment. The 
concept of duration of exposure is common in photography, but 
even there the length of exposure is determined only after evaluation 
of the brightness of the day and other relevant factors. Likewise, 
in education, the years of study, or duration of exposure, is of sig- - 
nificance only when evaluated in conjunction with the background of 
the person, his intelligence, his application, and other relevant fac- 
tors. In other words, the question is not so much, how long has 
Willie studied this subject, but rather, how much does Willie know, 
as demonstrated by test performance. With this new emphasis on 
proof of attainment through tests, several points of confusion are 
to be expected. Ill-informed enthusiasts will likely misuse and mis- 
interpret test results. Inadequately validated but widely used stand- 
ardized tests sometimes are, and probably will continue to be, the 
basis of unwarranted generalizations and comparisons. Bad essay 
and hopeless oral examinations, made virtuous by the magic name 
“comprehensive”, may continue to be used as if they were measuring 
instruments, although they are often little more than motivating 
devices or means of developing certain personality traits. ‘That we 
may not here be accused of adding to this confusion—or of suffering 
from it—let us set down a few fundamentals. 

The examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board 
are devices whose primary function is to measure the relative pro- 
ficiency of candidates in certain limited fields of subject-matter. The 
purpose of this measurement is individual prediction—that is, pre- 
diction of success in college. Of course, the examination system 
does much more than this. For example, it has an effect on the 
curriculum and teaching in the secondary schools; it exerts a stabil- 
izing influence and holds up certain standards, among other things. 
The principal function of the examination, nonetheless, is the meas- 
urement of individual attainment for the purpose of predicting success 
in college, and it is to this purpose that I shall frequently turn as 
the fundamental and primary aim of all Board examinations. 

If we grant that the chief objective of the examinations is to 
measure the attainment of individual candidates, we may proceed to 
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consider several immediate problems which this objective raises, and 
to suggest the probable solutions. 

The first and most important problem concerns the nature of 
the examination and the field the examinations are to cover. Should 
examinations be prepared to validate each semester’s work in every 
subject the secondary school offers, or should larger units be covered ? 
What principles should define the limits and nature of the content 
to be covered by a single examination? These questions can be 
answered in part by considering the purpose of the examinations. Is 
this purpose to validate a series of courses taken in the secondary 
school, or to measure for prognostic purposes aptitude and attain- 
ment in each of several general fields of subject-matter? It seems 
obvious that it is the latter. For example, if a student, after two 
years of French, shows greater ability than ninety per cent of the 
Board’s population who have studied French for three years, it is 
more valuable to the college to know this than to know that he 
spent two years in a classroom studying French. 

If we are agreed that what the colleges wish to secure from 
the examinations is the degree of attainment and aptitude of the 
student, our next problem is to determine what kind of examination 
will best furnish this information. It seems clear that, instead of 
many tests on short units of work, a single test in a subject-matter— 
French, for example,—will more adequately meet our needs, a test 
which will be taken by all students who offer French for admission, 
whether they have studied it for one year or for four. By such a 
test the superior student who has studied French for two years can 
be compared with the normal students who have studied it for three 
or four years. Under the old system of separate examinations for 
each level, this student might have received a perfect score in two- 
year French and still not have demonstrated the full extent of his 
ability. In order to conserve the student’s time, the advanced student 
would not start the test at the same level that the novice does, but 
by arranging the test items in order of increasing difficulty and al- 
lowing the student to enter the ladder of difficulty at a level ap- 
propriate to his background, this matter can be easily handled. All 
students can be measured by the same test, even though they do not 
all take the complete examination. Comparable general field ex- 
aminations can be prepared in other languages, in mathematics, in 
science, in history, in the social sciences and possibly in English. 
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The general field type of examination, then, has the advantage 
of breaking down the artificial classification of years of study. Re- 
gardless of how long or how short a time a student has been exposed, 
he is free on these tests to go as far as his ability will permit. The 
understandable caution of the schools in urging the candidate to 
do well in an elementary examination rather than only fair in a 
more advanced one will no longer be a distorting factor. The re- 
sulting anxiety on the part of the college that the student has not 
been tested to his capacity will no longer be found. The examination 
will thus furnish a rating which is indicative of the existing ability 
of the candidate in the subject. The candidate will not be reported 
as 75 in second-year French, but as so much in French, quite apart 
from years of study or units of credit. 

The examination will not be restricted by the usual sub-inven- 
tories of the curricula followed. A mathematics attainment test 
will measure attainment in mathematics and not alone the ability to 
memorize certain facts in a small sub-section of mathematics. The 
examination will not be divided into sections on arithmetic, algebra, 
plane geometry book I, etc., but rather the items covering all or 
any of these classifications will be arranged according to difficulty 
(as determined by pre-testing). If a student by applying his knowl- 
edge and intuition can work problems in advance of his formal study, 
he is given the opportunity. The test is a test in mathematics and 
all items are aimed at the one goal of determining the candidate’s 
ability in the general field. It is appreciated that a student of little 
background, training, and aptitude can memorize the starred proposi- 
tions of geometry so as to repeat them in a parrot-like fashion. The 
Mathematics Attainment Test, or any general field examination, 
will hold little hope for this type of person. 

The stereotyped question—the old faithful which could be de- 
pended upon to appear with clock-like regularity—will not show 
itself again. It will not be possible to predict from a study of the 
past examinations which questions will appear next. In using larger 
and more natural units of subject-matter, questions crossing the 
boundaries of the sub-groupings will be possible. In so far as the 
field lends itself to the treatment, integrative and comprehensive 
thought items will be used. 

These questions are more difficult to formulate than are the 
stock questions. The task of the examiners who construct these new 
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examinations will therefore be a great one. The examiners who 
built the first Mathematics Attainment Test can attest that formulat- 
ing items for the general field examinations in mathematics taxes the 
ingenuity and taps the very best the examiner can give. As a result, 
however, a superior product is created. 

The new examinations will depart from the traditional tests 
also in that more questions will be asked and no options allowed; 
that is, a more extensive sampling of knowledge will be made. Only 
through a wide sampling of activities can a student’s knowledge, 
aptitude, and abilities be reliably tested. This increase in the num- 
ber of questions asked will be advantageous to the student, for if he 
is well prepared in a given field, he may omit a question which 
baffles him, knowing that he is not thereby omitting a large fraction 
of the examination. If he knows his subject, he will be able to 
answer many of the items. In order to make possible the asking of 
more questions, every device to conserve the student’s time in dis- 
playing his ability should be employed. The increase in the number 
of questions, it should be clearly understood, will not make the test 
a speed test. The tests will be tests of power, not of speed of re- 
acting. ‘The capacity—the combination of native ability, training, 
and application—is to be measured. 

These examinations by their very nature will allow the in- 
structor greater freedom in his teaching. Knowing what is wanted 
from the general description of the field to be covered by the ex- 
amination, he is free to teach as he sees fit. He may rest assured 
that the examination will be a good one and a thorough one. If he 
has taught well and has had good student material, he need have no 
fears. The experience of a few vears with the new examinations 
will establish these facts. The student should be stimulated to study 
the subjects for the purpose of mastering the general principles and 
the fundamentals, for he will no longer be able to look forward to 
an examination in a highly restricted division of a field of thought. 

The new examinations should require no additional time for 
preparation and no special courses. The student, for example, who 
enters the Mathematics Attainment Test after having pursued the 
regular mathematics curriculum is well prepared for the test. He 
needs no special courses or additional hours of instruction in advanced 
work. Experience with the Mathematics Attainment Test will show 
that any effort to point students toward it through special courses of 
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study is unnecessary. ‘The mathematics teachers should concentrate 
on teaching such mathematics as they feel should be taught. The 
student will then do well on the test. 

The objections to the general field examinations have been few. 
Such examinations, it is true, are particularly hard on certain types 
of cramming schools which have flourished because of the nature of 
the past examinations. A good examination is not responsive to 
cramming. ‘The general field examinations throw a greater respon- 
sibility on the teacher in that they do not define in a minute fashion 
what he is to teach, and how he is to teach it. With the increased 
responsibility comes greater freedom. ‘The new examinations consti- 
tute an obvious change from a system which has been in existence 
for many years, and therefore difficulty may be experienced in ex- 
plaining the shift to some parents. 

So much for the nature of the examinations. Another basic 
problem of the Board, or of any examination system, concerns the 
reporting of grades. A fallacy about examination grades is em- 
bodied in this not uncommon question: Are the examinations graded 
on a curve? Sometimes the query is worded: Do you use relative 
or absolute standards in marking these papers? The implication 
in these questions is that there are two separate marking systems. 
The glint in the eye of the questioner suggests that he knows one 
system is good and the other evil. In a superficial sense, there are 
two systems. But theoretically the two systems have so many points 
in common that they are almost the same. So-called grading on a 
curve makes explicit a procedure which is implicit in practically 
all educational grading. Whether the curve is explicit, as is the 
case with the thousands of papers handled by the Board, or implicit 
as is the case where the professor of a class of six or seven students 
awards his grades, the principle is the same. The basis is past 
experience, expressed either in the form of a curve, or as a recollec- 
tion of the behavior of previous students. The grade in either 
case is relative. As far as the Board is concerned, it seems safer 
to assume that the ability and preparation of the many thousands 
of students who take its examinations are reasonably constant from 
year to year than to assume that a group of five or six examiners can 
make examinations which are exactly equivalent to past examinations 
and which will be read exactly the same as the previous examinations 
have been. In spite of claims of absolute standards of attainment 
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in the subject-matter fields covered by the Board’s examinations, I 
doubt that they exist. The examinations are not—and I think 
they should not be—based on the notion of listing a series of mini- 
mum essentials, sometimes discrete minutiae of knowledge, the pos- 
session of which is a ticket to college. The function of the exam- 
inations is to differentiate among the students and to rank them in 
order of ability. The grades awarded on the Board examinations 
are relative grades. But, as I have suggested, school grades are 
in a sense always relative, even though they are frequently said not 
to be. 

Not all schools have the same standards. A student who is a 
poor risk at one college may be a safe risk at another. The schools 
and colleges adjust their standards to their clientele and their teach- 
ing efficiency. They always have, and I dare say they always will. 
As a college gains a reputation and many students wish to be admit- 
ted to it, the selection may become severe; if few students show a 
willingness to pay tuition to a college, the bars will be lowered. 
Various colleges may use different means of selection, or if the same 
means are used, have different standards. The Pennsylvania study, 
as well as many another study, has dispelled from the most doubting 
minds the notion that all schools and colleges are equal. 

Briefly, then, the Board wishes to measure attainment in a speci- 
fied subject-matter and to report to the college a grade which will 
indicate the relative rank of the candidate. The college will con- 
sider this grade along with such other evidence as is available— 
certainly the student’s record from the secondary school—and will 
decide whether or not he is the type of student the particular college 
wants. 

The Board insists that it does not have a definite passing grade, 
but this insistence has not prevented a grade of 60 from being con- 
sidered by most teachers and students as the lowest possible score 
for a passing performance. The grade of 60 on a Board examina- 
tion does not mean that 60 points out of a hundred possible have 
been earned; it is not an indication of the percentage of the total 
possible points made by the candidate. What it does mean is that 
a certain number of students received a lower score. It is a “res- 
caled” grade. Even though the procedures used are fully explained 
in published statements, the grades are taken to have an absolute 
significance which does not exist. Other grading schemes have 
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slight advantages over the frequently misinterpreted one which is 
now in use. ‘The differences among the grading systems are not 
great, but perhaps every so often a change in the system should be 
made. Fallacious interpretations soon grow up around a system; a 
change may upset some of these, and some time will elapse before 
others become fixed. 

Any grade contains a certain amount of error. In other words, 
the grade the student obtains differs somewhat from a true index 
of his ability; if he were to take a parallel form of the test, or even 
the same form under different conditions, he would not be expected 
to receive exactly the same grade. Therefore, it is absurd to fix 
one point, say 60, and proceed upon the assumption that the scores 
that fall about that point are without error. A score at the next 
grade below or above—55 or 65 in this case—might quite possibly 
result from a comparable test. To say that one is a passing and 
the other a failing grade is not desirable. The fixed unit system, 
coupled with the arbitrary passing point, has served as a retarding 
influence on wise college admissions. Furthermore, the use of a 
passing mark without reference to a specific college and to the student’s 
previous educational record and future academic plans is a procedure 
patently absurd. It is futile to try to maintain one passing mark 
for all students and for all colleges. Parents will sometimes wish 
grades interpreted to them in terms of future actions of college com- 
mittees of admissions, but the colleges even now by resorting to a 
plan B examination scheme are escaping this issue. (Possibly the 
secondary schools should attempt to explain the complexity of the 
situation to the parents.) 

The Board is now preparing to change its grading system and 
to report its grades in terms which are not open to the usual mis- 
interpretations—at least not without some effort. The desirable edu- 
cational results which this minor change may bring are considerable. 
The change will be administratively simple, although some confusion 
is to be expected. The grades will be reported in terms easily trans- 
lated into the widely used percentile scale, and conversion tables 
will be provided. The candidate’s score will be frankly comparative. 
The college will know, for example, that this student ranks in the 
upper ten per cent of the candidates who have studied Latin for 
four years or that this candidate ranks on the Mathematics Attain- 
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ment test at the 15th percentile for students who present three years 
of mathematics. 

The final problem I wish to mention—the interpretation of 
grades—has already been discussed in connection with the method 
of reporting grades. Grades, no matter how they are reported, need 
to be carefully interpreted. It does not appear wise for a college 
to ignore the record that a candidate has made in a first-class sec- 
ondary school. Nor should the record that a candidate has made and 
the examination results be considered apart from the academic plans 
of the candidate. All available evidence should be brought into 
the picture. The existence of an error factor in the examination 
results should not be forgotten, and the numerical score on an exam- 
ination treated as if it were an absolute errorless index of student 
ability. 

If these general field examinations are developed, as it now 
appears they may be, the College Entrance Examination Board will 
be able to supply the colleges with indices rating the candidate’s 
aptitude and attainment in each of several important and relatively 
unrelated fields. This evidence, in conjunction with the other fac- 
tors previously mentioned should provide an improved basis for 
admission. 

The secondary schools themselves may find the new tests of 
sufficient prognostic significance that they will wish to use them 
for their own advisory purposes at the junior level of the secondary 
school and perhaps means can be worked out to make this possible. 
The value of these examinations for purposes of placement and gui- 
dance should be appreciable, as they will be carefully prepared valid 
and reliable instruments, which will yield an index subject to mean- 
ingful interpretation and containing a sufficiently small error factor 
to justify individual prognosis. Arrangements might be possible 
where a full report and explanation of the results on preliminary 
candidates could be made to the schools. The results could then 
be used both for individual guidance and for group comparisons. 
If such a program is developed, the schools which avail them- 
selves of the Board’s thoroughly standardized administrative and 
scoring procedures and the Board’s Scholastic Aptitude and care- 
fully constructed general field examinations will find the results 
worthy of thorough study. 
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I have briefly and inadequately described what I sense as the 
future direction not only of the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, but of examinations in general. It has been 
wisely said that only fools predict. I trust that I have not put 
myself into this class by departing too far from the existing ap- 
proved plans into the realm of the hoped-for future. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
| DELAWARE 
Cniversity of Delaware ........ | ROWING. Soi. o oesing a Giaiacas ae Walter Hullihen, LL.D. 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University ........... | A nabede ea noeebenataenal Joseph M. M. Gray 
Gite University GE America) él). so: s:ois 00a ciereaveroweesieiewireers James Hugh Ryan, LL.D. 
Georgetown University ......... | o:bis aia) wire or a altel eicaue tens orm evavelerekeles Arthur A. O’Leary, S.J. 
George Washington University .|.........ccceseescccceccees Cloyd H. Marvin, LL.D. 
Howard University ............ frinesinesdonsseeng eh eagam Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 
Nitty OOUEBE c.occesveicees sce lcs sir covasba.conenesleveileh ecanepeusverorioratersvemaece Sister Julia of the Trinity 
| MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of | 
DE ici cewaany eeu’ I sin snd mineeneaiedin Sister Mary Frances 
Goucher College ............06. OO David Allan Robertson, LL.D. 
OO ere DEE vn couteneone weal Henry Irvin Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University ....... NE auanin ine nanwaician Isaiah Bowman, LL.D. 
MONE CONERE: Gicisis. 339 Gare ere arate TPGTHAGEC. 656,50:.5s. ieieieroersvewe Rev. J. A. Canning 
OPA  OOUOIEE is 'svcverevecsve:siansstidye HalGl® > ass.c1s:e sa saisraeeie John O. Spencer 
Mount St. Mary’s College ....... JO hee B. J. Bradley 
i. Joseph’s College ............ EE on vcsnnceeiees Sister Isabelle, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland ........ Ce UE vow sccacecws H. C. Byrd, Acting President 
Washington College ............ HCRESCCRIBWR oie: i0'oeeuees Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College ..... | Westminster ........+++00- Fred G. Holloway, D.D. 
NEW JERSEY | 
College of St. Elizabeth ........| Convent ..............+..| Sister Marie Jose Bryne, Ph.D. 
fk.” le fy PoE oak css a Sato uoriaeuerercensters | Frank G. Lankard 
Georgian Court College ........ (Sa Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Newark College of Engineering | Newark .............e00- Allan R. Cullimore 
New Jersey College for Women| New Brunswick ........... Margaret T. Corwin 
Princeton University ........... to ere re H. W. Dodds, Ph.D. 
Rutgers University ............- |New Brunswick ........... Robert Clarkson Clothier 
i, lk er | Jersey NE areeracsrciviave sions Joseph S. Dinneen, S.J. 
ston Hall College ............ | South Orange ..ocicieiccssivie score Frank J. Monaghan, S.T.D. 
‘evens Institute of Technology .| Hoboken ............-++ Harvey N. Davis, LL.D. 
Upsala College .......... eee eee 3 eer 'C. G. Erickson, Ph.D. 
| NEW YORK 
Adelphi College ........20s00- | Garden City ..........008 Frank D. Blodgett, LL.D. 
Alfred EE Ere me John Nelson Norwood, Ph.D. 
Bard I ces sncessnirah Baia die | Annandale-on-Hudson ..... Donald G. Tewksbury 
Bamard College ...........000- | Mow Week Clee 2... cesses Virginia C. Gildersleeve, LL.D. 
Brooklyn lo > er SNM URED! 5, gic exsla coie.srorecers were William A. Boylan 
Canisus eee eo cawaccaammmanel Rev. James P. Sweeney 
Clarkson School of Technology .| Potsdam ...........+++++% James S. Thomas 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
rir. 
Colgate University ccccccciccccies BESONION oc eewicicres decane George Barton Cutten, D.D. 
College of the City of New York |New York City ........... Frederick B. Robinson, LL, 
College of Mount St. Vincent ...| On-Hudson, New York City | Sister Mary Loyola 
College of New Rochelle ....... New Rochelle ....... «+ee++| Rev. Mother Ignatius 
College of the Sacred Heart ...| New York City ........... Grace Dammann 
College of St. Rose ........e00: MUENAED isos ctovoxesn 6,0: 9165xs)ieic0.0c0h Sister M. Gonzaga 
Columbia University .......... Mew Wook Chey ...cceccens Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D, 
Cornell University ............ IEAED. <\orisevoreieseocsisreierorccere hd Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
D’Youville College ee IN, 5 oh oo ae anor aaa Mother St. Edward 
Pinira Conese oasis csccsecces MEUEEEE. .wadcrcale Shove cccawek William S. A. Pott, Ph.D. 
Fordham University .......... New York City ........... Rev. R. J. Gannon 
Good Counsel College ......... White Plains .......<es¢« Rev. Mother Aloysia, Ph.D, 
Hamilton College eee eee reese WE, om orote 0 sic btidlionee wins Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
FSOnatt CONCBE oo.0 sisisvscee cies CoE A een Ie William A. Eddy 
Houghton College .............. I a aa a asked James S. Luckey, D.D. 
Pemmter CORE 2... cc cvccccsces New York City ........... James M. Kieran, LL.D. 
WCU “COMCGE. io co5.5:s. 0’ Heleisaroveiere Mevkas Patho. cées-s0 60 eac0 A. H. Norton, Ph.D. 
Manhattan College ............ New York City ........... Rev. Brother Cornelius, PhD, 
Marymount College ............ ee Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College ts eeecceereces 1 rer rrr oe Sister Teresa Marie, Ph.D. 
New York University .......... New York City ........... Harry Woodburn Chase, LL.D, 
Niagara University ............ Niagara Falls ............. Francis L. Meade 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn EE acividekaanauuwen Ernest J. Streubel 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute . _ | > iseeerorekror.: William Otis Hotchkiss, Ph.D, 
Russell Sage College ........... RNa J. L. Meader, Ph.D. 
St. Bonaventure’s College ....... SIRO Thomas Plassmann, S.T.D. 
St. John’s University .......... ere Rev. E. J. Walsh 
St. Joseph’s College for Women .| Brooklyn ..............0:- Thomas E. Molloy, D.D. 
St. Lawrence University ........ EE ek 8 ee Laurens H. Seelye 
Skidmore College ............. Saratoga Springs .......... H. T. Moore, Ph.D. 
William Smith College ......... ia ete NP es: William A. Eddy 
Syracuse University ............ I es ad Charles W. Flint, LL.D. 
Union University .............. DE x ssvavinccveceses Dixon Ryan Fox 
University of Buffalo .......... ed Samuel P. Capen, LL.D. 
University of Rochester ........ ren Alan C. Valentine 
Vassar College ................ POUghKEEepsie 2 oiccsvcciescce Henry Noble MacCracken, LLD. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
College .........seeeeeeeee SiMe. AGAR cisi6.0siceceoes C. C. Stoughton 
Wells College ................ PRUROEED. 5 6\orelsidcti nareve-stetoereiee William E. Weld 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College ...........02. RENIN Sor atciniv) Sin) wie.ais1 earace stars J. W. Klein 
Allegheny College ............ EOMEGINE, osciicvclow nieces William Pearson Tolly 
Bryn Mawr College ........... WEEUER NEDO arsicncis-cisiceue niece Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 
Bucknell University ........... OGMEUEE ck cicanvccwwmescwewe Arnaud Cartwright Marts, 
Acting President 
Carnegie Institute of Technology | Pittsburgh ................ Thomas S. Baker, LL.D. 
College Misericordia .......... MR sie cidesicvncsiesineins Sister Mary Loretta 
Dickinson College ..... 000000. C0) 2) a F. P. Corson 
Doro a Qe ere -| Parke Rexford Kolbe, Ph.D. 
Duquesne University ........... WIE, ickisieea wevieidiew on Rev. J. J. Callahan, LL.D. 
Franklin and Marshall College .| Lancaster ................. John A. Schaeffer, Ph.D. 
Cemeva COMERS o.0.6.6 esisveseasic Oo gee oF | rr McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
Gettysburg College ............ EMMONS a civ caaimonareronues Henry W. A. Hanson, LL.D. 
Grove City College .0.66660 008 CHAE CRY os. s.acciccoindecciscens Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 
Haverford College ........... PISVCLIOER 6s icicic ceed news William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
Immaculata College ........... CO a Rev. F. J. Furey 
PaMtate COMERS oo. sc ccc nisices ERMNGOR aso eieiceckcenanes Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D. 
Lafayette College .............. err William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 
LGSANC CONEZE coieiciescisccisacws gn Brother Alfred 
Lebanon Valley College ........ MEMOIR ~ 53.5166. 0/6: ceane antes Hm Clyde A. Lynch, D.D. 
Benign: UHEVETSIHY 2. <ssicsiccions TT TTT ee Clement C. Williams 
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Lincoln University .......+.+6. 
Marywood OEE oicicceseeaiwnas 
Mercyhurst College ............ 
Moravian College (for Men) ... 
Mount Mercy College .......... 
Mount St. Joseph College ....... 
Muhlenberg College ........... 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College ..... 
Rosemont College ............. 
St. Joseph’s College ............ 
% Thomas COMEEE o6.ccivccces 
St, Vincent College ............ 
Seti) FEE CONEDE o.c:0:s:0:0:s:0:000 
Susquehanna University ........ 
Swarthmore College ............ 
Temple University ............ 
eH WHEN (aca: 6, si nvaieavaielsiacereie 
University of Pennsylvania ..... 
University of Pittsburgh ....... 
Urmas COMCBE 6c.ckceccccwseee 
Villa Maria College ........... 
Villanova College ..........00. 
Washington & Jefferson College . 
Westminster College ........... 
WIGOM SCONCRO haea-s.ccedrrenataaie 


Lincoln University 


State College 


New Wilmington 
Chambersburg 





HEAD 





William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 
Mother M. Josepha 

Mother M. Borgia 

William N. Schwarze, D.D. 
Sister M. Irenaeus 

Sister Maria Kostka, Ph.D. 
John A. W. Haas, LL.D. 

M. Helen Marliss 

Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 

Rev. Mother Mary Ignatius 
Rev. Thomas J. Higgins 
Brother Denis Edward, LL.D. 
Alfred Koch, D.D. 

Jas. A. Wallace Reeves, S.T.D. 
G. Morris Smith 

Frank Aydelotte, LL.D. 
Charles Ezra Beury, Ph.D. 
Earl S. Rudisill 

Thomas S. Gates, LL.D. 

John G. Bowman, LL.D. 

N. E. McClure, Ph.D. 

Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 

Rev. E. V. Stanford 

Ralph C. Hutchison, D.D. 
Robert F. Galbreath, D.D. 
Paul S. Habens, Ph.D. 








APPROVED LIsT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 














SCHOOL 


HEAD 





Centenary Collegiate Institute .. 
Columbia Junior College ....... 
Junior College of Georgetown 
Visitation Convent ......... 
Packer Collegiate Institute ...... 
Sarah Lawrence College ....... 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
Seth Low Junior College ....... 
Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 
GUE ¥Ankd bn caene ones 





Hackettstown, N. J. ........ 
Washmpton, DBD: C.. ...6..6.0.0% 


Wasitagten, D.C. o.ciccas 
Drone, I. Xo. cecscsesiews 
Bronzvilie, N.Y... ccc 
Lg re 
Brookins, We V.. secsecsicccs 





Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
B. G. Wilkinson, Dean 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
John H. Denbigh, LL.D. 

Miss Constance Warren 

Byron S. Hollinshead 

Edward F. Allen 





sy svansreverecerrocersiestt Rev. John W. Long 
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January 1, 1937 


The city following the name of the 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Caesar Rodney High oo ROMER: sk entcnavencsvenxe Wilbur H. Jump 
(1934 
Clayment High School ......(1930),| Claymont «...2.060.0060s0e H. E. Stahl 
Delaware City High School..... Delaware Cig ooc.scciececcesis R. Rogers Fouracre 
(1937) 
Dover High School...... CUSSO) | IGMEE  cciccvaw en iwnsneseaae Virgil B. Wiley 
Georgetown High School. (1934) | Georgetown ............... Joseph Thomas 
Harrington High School.. (1932) | Harrington ............... Jacob C. Messner 
John Bassett Moore High School 
(formerly Smyrna High 
SOMME, 5 onttcionecesio-eo/ oer CEE ORIIEEE 6. cicisesiersincelonelewainie C. W. W. Schantz 
Laurel High School...... CENSE TT RAUEED, Sisicicseincswinmecioos Charles P. Helm 
Lewes High School...... UN IC UTOS ep! e- coins 0:0 wrersieimie-ormian Richard A. Shields 
Middletown High School. (1937) | Middletown .............6. Gilbert Nickel 
Milford High School. .....(1936) | Milford .....cccscessesees Robert E. Shilling 
Newark High School.... (1928) | Newark .........cecceceee William K. Gillespie 
Saint Andrew’s School... (1936) | Middletown ............... Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd 
Seaford High School..... fk wevererr rrr rer Te W. B. Thornburgh 
State College for Colored 
eee CE OE aia cre akc ciciteroeiecsiecciniac Dr. Richard S. Grossley 
Tower Hill School....... (1928) | Wikmingiom ......ceccccece Burton P. Fowler 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 
Ursuline Academy....... (1928) | WHRINSION. o.o.e:0: o:0.6:00 0000's Mother Margaret Mary 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
William Penn School..... CI9S4) || New (Castle vsicicc-sccnes veins Samuel Engle Burr 
Wilmington Friends School..... Wy CIRO 5.656 <ai'st e'esissvoraiw ars Wilmot R. Jones 


(1928) 
Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard High School .. (1930) 


Pierre S. Du Pont High School 
(1936) 
Wilmington High School...... 


Academy of the Holy Cross..... 
(1930) 


Academy of Notre Dame. (1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart... 
(1932) 





(4th & West Sts.) 


Vg: OC) re 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

WV INMINOIOR 6 oi cc.c:00 cie-cesiee 

(34th & VanBuren Sts.) 

WE SENUOE a5 o.5:es ecenrense oe 

(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 


eee eee eee ee eeee 


(2935 Upton St., N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 
Washington 
(North Capitol & K Sts., 

N. E.) 
Washington 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 


eee eee eee ee eee 





George A. Johnson 
R. L. Talbot 
C. A. Fulmer 


Sister M. Rose Elizabeth 


Sister Julitta 


Sister Mary Aquinata 





H 


H 


Li 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Chevy Chase Senior High School | Washington .........ccceee Dr. Philip M. Bail 

(1929) | (6410 Connecticut Ave., N. 
W.) 
Devitt School........... (2928) | WeasltBgtan: 6. 66.aiciccciceciee% Dwight C. Bracken 
(2961 Upton St., N. W.) John F. Byerly 

Fairmont School......... (1934) | Washington ............06. Miss Maud vanWoy 


Georgetown Visitation Convent .. 


(1930) 
Gonzaga High School... . (1933) 
Genton Hall... ..0.6 0000 (1928) 
Holton-Arms School...... (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School . (1933) 


Immaculata Seminary.... (1928) 


Landon School for Boys... (1936) 


Mount Vernon Seminary . (1928) 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Tee ee ee 


Saint Albans, The National 


Cathedral School for Boys.. 


(1928) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy .. (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School 


Saint Paul’s Academy .... (1934) 


Sidwell Friends School, The.... 


(1928) 


Takoma Academy (1935) 


Washington Public High Schools: 


Armstrong High School . (1929) 
Cardozo High School. . (1932) 


McKinley Technical High 
PRE (1929) 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 
School (1929) 


(1711 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W. 
Washington 
(1500 35th St., N. W., 

Georgetown Heights) 
Washington 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington 
(1906 Florida Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 

WY SSE as 6: ecsisinie- 0: 80Gie'sls 
(36th & O Sts., N. W., 

Georgetown) 

Washington 
(4300 Wisconsin Ave., N. 

W.) 
Washington 
(Edgemoor, Bradley Lane, 

Bethesda, Md.) 
Washington 
(3801 Nebraska Ave., N. W.) 


eee eeer eer erases 


ee ee) 
eee eee errr er eees 


ee 


eee eee eee ee eees 


Washington 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


eee eee eee ee eene 


Washington 
(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 
Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 
Washington 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 


ee 


O66:46 6.26060 6 Oe © 


Washington 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 
(1421 V St. 
Washington 
(1809 Eye St., 
Washington 
(Takoma Park) 


ee | 
eee ee eee rer eeee 
ee 


ee 


Washington 

(O St. bet. Ist & 3rd, N. 
W.) 

Washington 

(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 


Washington 
(2nd & T Sts., N. E.) 


Washington 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 


e020 826 68 4 0:8 60:00 








Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 

Rev. Philip J. Clarke 

— Mary L. Gildersleeve 
Miss Mary B. Kerr 

Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton 

Sister M. Josepha 

Sister Laurence 

Paul L. Banfield 


Miss Jean Dean Cole 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Agneze 


Brother Dorotheus 
Sister Kathryn Marie 
Albert E. Rogers 
Floyd O. Rittenhouse 


G. David Houston 


Robert N. Mattingly 


Frank C. Daniel 


Walter L. Smith 


ca 
e® see 
. 
seece 
eeeste 
ee 
eeeece 
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LOCATION 


HEAD 





Theodore Roosevelt High 
WIG sarc rc croesaes (1929) 


Washington Central High 


ONOOE o:ci070 vic.sicieiers (1929) 
Washington Eastern High 
WOR Groce ars wxceeies (1929) 
Washington Western High 
| eee (1929) 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
(1937) 
Woodward School for Boys..... 
(1928) 


Baltimore Friends School (1928) . 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore Eastern High School 
(1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
(1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School.. (1935) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(1928-33; 1935) 


Forest Park High School...... 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School. . (1928) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High Sehool.. ....05,-. 4. (1931) 

Brunswick Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 

Calvert Hall High School . (1928) 


| 


Catonsville High School .. (1929) 
Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany High School .. (1928) 
Pennsylvania Avenue High 
WRHOOE. .. cinis/sressiarwarneels (1931) 
Frederick High School... (1928) 
Gaithersburg High School (1932) 


Georgetown Preparatory School. 
(1928) 
Gilman Country School for Boys 
(1936) 
Glen Burnie High School . (1936) 
Greenwood School....... (1937) 


Hagerstown High School. (1928) 
Hannah Moore Academy . (1931) 





WU RONETINON o:5:0:o)6ecisriverssorniee 
(13th & Upshur Sts. N. 
W.) 


WeAGMINGION: oiiccsivsasacasiss 
(13th & Clifton Sts., N. W.) 


A RO PIRIIRROND 555: cisco: 09:9: 6i0 Sse 
(17th & East Capitol Sts.) 


WW RSRMIOD soiasie ciescgsciscscalece 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Seer 
(40th & Chesapeake Sts.) 


WU AS INONE 5505: sreit pio aceiesceiers 
(1736 G St, N. W.) 


MARYLAND 


NOE re eiejore'sju/eictivedoaseus 
(5114 North Charles St., 
Homeland) 


RP IIOBO: 56.55) 5,0,c10 sre oieroners 
(North Ave. & Broadway) 
UMIORE occ esewscccerwcciviens 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


BEAEO? ova secsroeceieisivieie’ss 

(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 

NNGIAMOBES. cic. sidisixrcissisievowieras 

(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 

NEURO cnoiy oxen ciciniecivineiee 

(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 


NGRIEMRMEOES 955505 6: cxsie: acerca sioneceits 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


NGA MIINN EE asics tha aie aceiwicrerenarene 


Brunswick 
INE oo icidia ti aww seas 
(320 Cathedral St.) 

Catonsville 


eee e ee ee ee rerere 


COMNETIGNE ocaceweoeusads 
CUMDETIANE heck ciccnweces 
NOISIER. Sr scaiuiacecinsisveecies 
GEMREFSDULE 66.0 scsi vs oie 
a ae i) re 


WRI ORE ioielecocaceiavesincce clare 
(Roland Park) 

CED TIMENIE ci odicccesowderos 
MOM czas ccmoeeusour 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown 
Reisterstown 


Allan Davis 


Lawrence G. Hoover 


Charles S. Hart 


Dr. Elmer S. Newton 


Norman J. Nelson 


James J. King 


Edwin C. Zavitz 


Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 
John H. Schwatka 
Dr. Ernest J. Becker 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Harry T. Pratt 


Thomas W. Pyle 


Wilbur Devilbiss . 
Brother Dacian Augustin 


D. W. Zimmerman 


Ralph R. Webster 
Victor D. Heisy 

Albert Leonard Leary 
Maxwell E. Burdette 
Rev. Joseph B. O’Connell 
E. Boyd Morrow 


Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Miss Mary A. Elcock 


John D. Zentmyer 





Miss Laura Fowler 





aaut Gent fan be ee ae 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Loyola High School ......: CUSSS) | Balen OR Ooo ccwcisncwawiessuis Rev. A. M. Guenther 
(Boyce & Chestnut Aves., 
Towson) 
McDonogh School....... (1928) | MeEDGHOGR «.c.cicc-000s:e0000% Louis E. Lamborn 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 
MORE occnrel a cisseccusraeid (W952) | Sthver Spee ses scs.ccsiscec Edgar M. Douglass 


Mount Saint Agnes School (1928) 


Mount Saint Joseph College 
Inc. (High School) .. (1933) 


Notre Dame of Maryland—High 
School (1928) 


eee e eee ere eee 


Park School, The (1928) 


Richard Montgomery High 


MENON -sistaieororeieverereiats (1932) 
Roland Park Country School.... 
(1928) 

Saint James School...... (1930) 


Saint Joseph’s College High 


RINNE 5 5c) ercraieroraleenetors (1930) 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary. . 
(1931) 

Seton High School....... (1931) 


Sherwood High School... (1932) 
Tome School, The (1928) 
Town School of the Jacob Tome 


MIRIRINE: «.. wi sverevcin careers (1930) 
West Nottingham Academy..... 
(1932) 


Wicomico High School... (1932) 


A. J. Demarest High School..... 
(1928) 
Abraham Clark High School.... 
(1932) 
Academy of Holy Angels. (1933) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth..... 
(1928) 
Admiral Farragut Academy..... 
(1937) 


Asbury Park High School . (1928) 
Atlantic Highlands High School. 
(1928) 

Audubon High School.... (1931) 
Bayonne Senior High School.... 
(1928) 

Beard’s School for Girls, Miss.. 
' (1928) 
Belleville High School... . (1934) 
Bernards High School.... (1928) 


Blair Academy.......... (1928) 
Bloomfield High School... (1928) 
Bogota High School ...... (1928) 
Boonton High School..... (1928) 


Baltimore 
(Mount Washington) 


eeeeereeeerseeeereee 


Baltimore 
(Carroll Station) 


ey 


Baltimore 
(Charles Street Ave., 
Roland Park) 
Baltimore 
(3205 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


eeeereesreeeseeeeee 


Rockville 

Baltimore 

(817 University Parkway, 
Roland Park) 

Saint James School Post 
Office 


eeoeeeeeereeeeesee 


Emmitsburg 
Saint Mary’s City 


Baltimore 
(2800 North Charles St.) 
Sandy Spring 
Port Deposit 


ee) 


Port Deposit 
Colora 


eeeeeeeeereee 


eee eee eee eee eeee eee 


Salisbury 


eeeereeeeeereeeeee 


NEW JERSEY 
Hoboken 


eevee ereeeeeeeeseese 


Roselle 


re 


Fort Lee 
Convent Station 


eeeee eee eeeeeeresee 


Pine Beach 


ee) 


Asbury Park 
Atlantic Highlands 


eee eee erereeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


Audubon 
Bayonne 


Ce 


Belleville 
Bernardsville . 
Blairstown 
Bloomfield 
Bogota 

Boonton 


ey 


ee eee eee eee esese 





Ce ee) 





Sister M. Kathleen 


Brother Edmund 


Sister M. Coeline 


Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


L. Fletcher Schott 
Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. Adrian H. Onderdonk 


Sister Lucille Morgan 
Miss M. Adele France 


Sister M. Genevieve McDermott 


Austin A. La Mar, Jr. 
Dr. Charles J. Keppel 


Gordon S. Patton 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 


Clarence H. Cordrey 


Arthur E. Stover 
George F. Freifeld 


Sister Frances Therese 
Sister Marie Josephine 


Earle Russell Closson 


Charles S. Huff 
Herbert S. Meinert 


Miss Grace N. Kramer 
Daniel P. Sweeney 


Miss Lucie C. Beard 


H. D. Kittle 

W. Ross Andre 

Dr. Charles H. Breed 
Joseph Ellsworth Poole 
Earl E. Purcell 
Clarence E. Boyer 
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iii 
Bordentown High School....... BOPGeMtGWR o:0 vcscovescescs Miss Anna T. Burr 
(1929-1933; 1935) 
Bordentown Military Institute...| Bordentown ............... Harold M. Smith 
(1928) 
Bound Brook High School...... TIO NODE «510: si eicisorw cde G. Harvey Nicholls 
(1928) 
Bridgeton High School... (1931) | Bridgeton ................- Harry C. Smalley 
Burlington High School .. (1928) | Burlington ................ Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Camden Catholic High School...| Camden .............-000% Sister Mary Christine 
(1934) | (7th & Federal Sts.) 
Camden High School..... ee ED. bp vietedsnesesduns Carleton R. Hopkins 
(Park Blvd. & Baird Ave.) 
Carteret Academy....... COO PIE hcc sc enceswanenseca George G. Grim 
Carteret High School..... SE SINE nk dscnecsnvecendcn Miss Anna D. Scott 
Cliffside Park Senior-Junior 
High School..........<+ (1930) | Grantwood ............... Dr. Robert L. Burns 
Clifton High School...... CRITE | COE 4 ccai'ein’ 6 o:0:6 001s. ashore eve Walter F. Nutt 
Closter Junior-Senior High School} Closter ...............000- C. F. Sailer 
(1932) 
College High School of the 
State Teachers College at 
RAGMCISIY go sc cee nces (1935) | Upper Montclair........... Arthur M. Seybold 
Collingswood Senior High 
eer ee (1928) | Collingswood .............. Percy S. Eichelberger 
Columbia Senior High School...| South Orange.............. Curtis H. Threlkeld 
(1928) 
Cranford High School .... (1928) | Cranford ............e0e0 Ray A. Clement 
Dover High School...... GR EE aiieca cc cacivnvseduwse William S. Black 
Dwight Morrow High School....| Englewood ................ George W. Paulsen 
(1928) 
East Orange High School. (1928) | East Orange............... Ralph E. Files 
Elizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin High School.... (1928) | Elizabeth ..............0.- William M. Duncan 
Thomas Jefferson High School.}| Elizabeth ................. Porter W. Averill 
(1931) 
Englewood School for Boys..... IOWIGOE eine dc Hoc norewoei Marshall L. Umpleby 
(1934) 
Flemington High School. . (1928) | Flemington ................ Harold S. Goldsmith 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
ar eee de ee Arthur E. Stukey 
Freehold High School.... (1928) | Freehold .............ceeee Miss Lillian F. Lauler 
Garfield High School..... fo eS Pee N. E. Lincoln 
(Palisade Ave.) 
Glassboro High School... (1931) | Glassboro ...............- Milton W. Baylis 
Glen Ridge Senior High School| Glen Ridge..............-- Alfred C. Ramsay 
(1928) 
Gloucester City Junior-Senior 
High School . (1928-33; 1936) | Gloucester City............ Wendell Sooy 
Grover Cleveland High School ..| Caldwell ...............00 Richard M. Elsea 
(1928) 
Hackensack High School... (1928) | Hackensack .............-.- Edward T. Marlatt 
Hackettstown High School...... eee Frank A. Souders 
(1930) 
Haddon Heights High School....| Haddon Heights.........., Miss Emily P. Rockwood 
(1928) 
Haddonfield Memorial High 
CO) Se ane ae (1930) | Haddonfield .............. .| William W. Reynolds 
Hammonton Senior High School.| Hammonton ............... Paul S. Gillespie 
(1928) 
Harrison High School.... (1928) | Harrison ............e0005 William F. Grant 
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Hartridge School........ DOTA POU is oicaoyeiarsieyeversraneverete Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge 
Hasbrouck Heights High ‘cae Hasbrouck Heights ........ John W. MacDonald 
1929 
Hawthorne High School.. (1936) | Hawthorne .............4. L. R. Johnston 
Hightstown High School .. (1928) | Hightstown ............... Miss Jane B. Donnell 
Hillside High School..... (1950) | Beet © o6.o5.csisiavcecewsres Wilbur H. Cox 
(Hillside Sta.) 
Irvington High School... UROZS FC WNEE 6.6 scresiwiere easieamann Edward Haertter 
(Irvington) 
Jersey City Public High Schools: 
Lincoln High School... (1928) | Jersey City ............... Thomas H. Quigley 
William L. Dickinson High 
Rete. forevaseceveratevetatersora Ao Be ere Dr. Frank J. McMackin 
Kearny High School..... en Beer George G. Mankey 
(Devon St., Kearney) 
Kingsley School ......... (1934) | Essex Fells ............... Walter D. Gerken 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High 
Bet ccstoseisreretors acorn) ts be William C. Kidd 
Lawrenceville School..... (1928) | Lawrenceville ............. Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Leonia High School...... CEPZE VECGIIR .<. « oierere sccrevaievorsiasorgwleie Carl W. Suter 
Linden High School...... ESOS TIMER). i édiersie eevewisvare Syatoere Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
long Branch Senior High 
eT re (1928) | Long Branch .............. William E. Cate 
Lyndhurst High School... (1930) | Lyndhurst ................ Edmund Burke 
Madison High School.... (1928) | Madison .............00005 Ward A. Shoemaker 
Manasquan High School. (1935) |Manasquan ............... Mrs. Marion C. Santangelo 
Merchantville High School..... Merchantville .........000 J. Hunter Howard 
(1932) 
Metuchen High School... (1928) | Metuchen ................. Elmo E. Spoerl 


Middle Township High School.. 
(1928) 
Middletown Township High 


MARINO eves thc sera eran dare (1936) 
Millburn High School.... (1928) 
Montclair Academy ..... (1928) 
Montclair High School... (1928) 
Moorestown Friends School..... 

(1928) 


Moorestown High School. (1928) 


Morristown High School .. (1929) 
Morristown School....... (1933) 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy .. 
(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
(1937) 
Neptune Township High School. 
(1928) 


New Brunswick Senior High 
School (1928) 


oe ee ee ee ee 


Newark Public High Schools: 


Barringer High School .. (1928) 
Newark Central Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark East Side High School 
(1928) 
Newark South Side High 
School (1933) 


Cape May Court House.... 


Leonardo 
Millburn 

Montclair 
Montclair 


ee 
| 
Leese ee 2 oe oe ee 


eee ee eee eee ene 


Moorestown 
Morristown 
Morristown 


Caldwell 


eee eee eee eenee 
eee eee ewer we eeee 
eee eee were we eees 
O86 © 6.8 Oo: 6 060 8:6 618 


Plainfield 


ee 


Ocean Grove 


C6. 60.64 CF OE © OO 


New Brunswick 
Newark 


LicLere ke 


ee 


eer metre reer weer eee 


ee | 


CUHK CSR OCR HOS 





Homer Bortner 


Paul I. Redcay 

R. J. Bretnall 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 


Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Ralph F. Perry 
George H. Tilghman 
Sister M. Aloysius 
Sister Mary Wilfred 
Harry A. Titcomb 


Robert C. Carlson 
Clinton F. Zerweck 


Raymond B. Gurley 
William Wiener 


Stanton A. Ralston 





Arthur W. Belcher 
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HEAD 





Newark Weequahic High 
SONGOL Socicesivecene (1935) 


Newark West Side High 


oS rece (1929) 
Newman School ......... (1928) 
North Plainfield High School.... 

(1928) 
Nutley High School ..... (1928) 
Ocean City High School... (1928) 
Orange High School..... (1928) 


Palmyra High School.... (1930) 
Park Ridge High School. (1930) 
Passaic High School..... (1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 


Paterson Central High School 
(1928) 

Paterson Eastside High School . 
(1928) 

Paulsboro High School... (1928- 
33; 1936) 

Peddie School, The...... (1928) 
Pemberton High School.. (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys..... 
(1930-35; 1937) 


Perth Amboy High School . (1928) 
Pingry School, The...... (1928) 
Pitman High School..... (1928) 


Plainfield High School... (1928) 
Princeton Junior-Senior High 


CTE ore 6:0 s Siaieio.cisnerd (1932) 
Prospect Hill Country Day 
SENGO! wnvageednsnne (1928) 


Rahway High School.... (1933) 


Red Bank Catholic High School.. 
(1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School..... 
(1930) 


Ridgewood High School .. (1928) 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The 
(1928) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory 
BOGOR cesraisiaciniewces (1935) 
Saint John Baptist School . (1935) 
Saint Mary’s Hall....... (1936) 
Saint Peter’s College High 
School 


Scotch Plains High School (1932) 
Seton Hall High School.. (1931) 


Somerville High School. . (1928) 
South River High School . (1928) 
Stevens Hoboken Academy...... 

(1935; 1937) 
Summit High School..... (1934) 





ROU UMME: -cccvancremniaincsnore eo ore ave 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


Newark 
Lakewood 
Plainfield 


eee eee eee eee eereee 
eee eeeerereeesee 


eee e eee eee eeseeee 


SN UMNcfvintocn! a ciciaoesigie a dale 
BA OIE oe siacnisn oc ecsioieceisiensie 
Orange 
WP UIEEPOTTGLL 6:9 o' oi 01 sass kar siei anche 
AEG TATE <.6i:6 00d co/eceseienre 
Passaic 


Ce 


eeeeew ere eee eeees 


Paterson 


ee | 


Paterson 


ee | 


PMINUOER woo. eee. steicieievereavncere 
Hightstown 
Pemberton 

Pennington 


Ce ee 
eee eree reese eeee 


PEER DMBOP 660.55 0. ec0ere 
Elizabeth 
ONIN. 8a) creh wicca o Svarereverarare 
Plainfield 


eee eee er eee ee eee 


ROMEO. aos caw aiccamneee 
INGUUMRE 60. oacs-o Samanewnares 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 

MME, o.cie-s bai ce tinieerciale we 
Red Bank 


ee eee ewe eee esee 


Ridgeheld Park. sccccccss 


IGBOWOO occ cis ciscccwoies 
Mosene. Park .66ccicccsoes 
New Brunswick........... 


NINE ciiohir acne. greece wu mneorare 
(520 High St.) 

DID. 5 sores ois preausorarohee 
rere 


OHOG CUR cece vc cauvices 
(110 Grand St.) 

Beet PIAS. .6.66.<- 06 oss 
SOU CLANS 665k csicieeinns 
(South Orange Ave.) 
SOMERS so Soc cas avecoremaeard 
NUE WIVES oo. ciocecasdccemars 
Hoboken 


ee eee eee ee ereesees 


Max J. Herzberg 


Alan Johnson 
William M. Agar 
Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Floyd E. Harshman 
O. W. Reichly 
Howard L. Goas 

Miss Veva M. Brower 


Mrs. May E. Hallett 
Daniel Dahl 


Joseph F. Manley 
Francis R. North 

Mrs. Helen F. Johnson 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Miss Edith Burr 
Herbert S. Manifold 
Will W. Ramsey 

E. Laurence Springer 
L. Arthur Walton 

Dr. Galen Jones 

Ted B. Bernard 

Mrs. Laura D. S. Lamont 


Ralph N. Kocher 
Sister Mary Angelica 


Harry C. Sieber 
Frederic K. Shield 
George A. F. Hay 
G. Hobart Brown 
Philip M. B. Boocock 


Rev. Boniface Reger 


Sister Superior Elisa Monica 
Miss Edith M. Weller 


Rev. Francis J. Shalloe 


William H. Flaherty 
Rev. William N. Bradley 


Frank H. Lewis 
Wilbur A. Bryan 
B. F. Carter 





A. J. Bartholomew 








Bi 
B 
Bi 
Bi 
B 


B 
B 
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Swedesboro High School. . (1928) | Swedesboro .............. Walter H. Hill 
Teaneck High School.... (1935) | Teaneck .............4.. Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Tenafly High School..... CEAEO) WV RCHREG o.o:0.ccinrieieweiene ae Karl L. Ritter 
Trenton Central High School....| Trenton ..............006 Dr. Paul R. Spencer 
(1928) 
Union City Public High Schools: 
Emerson High School.. (1929) | Union City ............... Albert C. Parker 
Union Hill High School. (1928) | Union City ............... Harry S. Stahler 
Vail-Deane School....... CT9ZG) | TAC 5c 5 oinsicisvicuitieiiees Miss Esther L. Swenson 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Vineland High School.... (1936) | Vineland ................. Mrs. Anna M. Clippinger 
Washington High School. (1934) | Washington .............. Donald H. Fritts 
West Orange High School (1928) | West Orange............. Frederick W. Reimherr 
Westfield Senior High School....| Westfield ............04: Frank N. Neubauer 
(1928) 
Wildwood High School. . (1931) | Wildwood ............... Frank S. Lloyd 
Woodbridge High School .(1928) | Woodbridge .............. Arthur C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School.. (1928) | Woodbury .............-. Lloyd L. Lammert 
Woodrow Wilson High School..| Union City...............- Winthrop M. Johnson 
(1928) | (Hauxhurst Ave., 
. Weehawken) 
Woodstown Township High 
BND ec ccivessccne (1928) | Woodstown ..............- Miss Helen Sanford Jones 
NEW YORK 
A. B. Davis High School . (1932) | Mount Vernon...........-- Dr. H. H. Stewart 


Adelphi Academy (1928) 


Albany Academy, The... (1928) 
Albany Academy for Girls...... 
(1928) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester.. 

(1928) 
Avon High School (1934) 
Barnard School for Boys. (1928) 


Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Batavia Junior-Senior High 


SOIREE org ssoala: sisccreratciers (1932) 
Bay Shore High School... (1928) 
Berkeley Institute ....... (1928) 


Binghamton Central High School 
. (1928) 
Birch Wathen School .... (1936) 


Briarcliff Preparatory School.... 
(1928) 
Brooklyn Friends School.. (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School.... 
(1928) 
Brown School, Inc. ...... (1931) 


Buffalo Public High Schools: 


Buffalo Bennett High School ... 
(1931) 
Lafayette High School. . (1929) 





Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
Albany 


Rochester 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Avon 
Manhattan, New York City 
(4411 Cayuga Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 


eee eee ewer ees eeee 


eee eee ewer e seers eeee 


Batavia 
Bay Shore 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(181 Lincoln Place) 

Binghamton 


ee) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(149 W. 93d St.) 
Briarcliff Manor .......... 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(1150 Carroll St.) 
Schenectady 


ee ee 


1 ee rare a 
(2885 Main St.) 
Buffalo 


ere eee eeeeereesesee 


(Baynes St. & Lafayette 
Ave.) 





William Slater 


Dr. Islay F. McCormick 
Miss Margaret Trotter 


Rev. Joseph E. Grady 


James H. Green 
William Livingston Hazen 


Theodore E. Lyon 
Howard D. Weber 
George H. Gatje 

Miss Ina C. Atwood 
Lee J. McEwan 
Harrison W. Moore 
Miss Doris Laura Flick 
S. Archibald Smith 
Rev. John H. Klocke 


Miss Marjorie D. Simpson 


Emmons B. Farrar 


Frank R. Gott 
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Buffalo Seminary, The... (1928) 


Calhoun School, The (1928) 


Canandaigua Academy ... (1928) 
Canisius High School.... (1928) 


Cathedral School of Saint 

Mary (1928) 
Cazenovia Seminary, The. (1928) 
Chapin School, The, Ltd. . (1928) 


Cohoes High School (1928) 


eeeee 


Collegiate School for Boys (1928) 
Columbia Grammar School (1928) 


Corning Free Academy... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
Oo) eee (1929) 
De Veaux School (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry High School. (1935) 
Dongan Hall (1928) 


Drew Seminary for Young 
errr 
Dwight School.......... 
East Hampton High School (1928) 
Emma Willard School... (1928) 
Female Academy of the Sacred 


[heen (1928) 
Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools..... (1928) 


Fordham College High School... 

(1928) 
Franklin School........ (1928) 
Fredonia High School.... (1928) 
Friends’ Academy....... (1928) 
Friends’ Seminary...... (1928) 


Garden Country Day School.... 
(1935) 


Gardner School (1930) 


Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.... 

(1928) 
Geneva High School.... (1928) 
Goodyear-Burlingame School.... 

(1929) 
Great Neck High School .. (1928) 
Hackley School 
Harley School 


Hastings-on-Hudson Junior- 
Senior High School. . (1928) 





PEMD cc ccciciaara sicimsicivinesaiee 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 
Canandaigua 
RERIPIDIS: |2y 5-5 wi olor vxeictarertio exsieserere 
(651 East Washington St.) 


Garden City 
CAROUGE ccc ncvent ec ccese 
Manhattan, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 
NOS) ia corersye'os ois oor cbore 
(Columbia St.) 

Manhattan, New York City. 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(5 West 93rd St.) 

Corning 


eee ere ere eer eer essere 


OE OS re 
Niagara Falls 
RIOUUE ORGY 5, 0055 cciesisia oveiois 
Richmond Borough, New 
ES ee rere 
(Todt Hill Rd., Staten 
Island, Dongan Hills) 


eee rere er eeee 


MIO, oa aeicisi ts aisrminire sain 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(72 Park Ave.) 

East Hampton 
Troy 


ee 


eee e eee eee ee eeeee 


Bronx, New York City..... 
(Fieldston Ave. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 
Bronx, New York City..... 
Manhattan, New York City. 

(18 West 89th St.) 

MRI svar cian ov envniese le sareieie 

OCUSt | VANCG 6. 6:0. o oiec: sree aces 

Manhattan, New York City. 

(East 16th St. & Rutherford 
Place) 

Queens, New York City.... 

(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, Flushing) 

Manhattan, New York City. 

(154 East 70th St.) 

EEE sissies ene 6 eel Ws reers 

Geneva 

Syracuse 


ee 


eee e ee eee eer eeee 


Great Neck 
Tarrytown 
ee Ee 
(Clover St., R.F.D. No. 1) 


ee oe 


eee eeesrereeeee 


Hastings-on-Hudson 


coves 


Miss Mary E 
Miss Ella C. 


Rev. Vincent J. 


Wilson Parkhill 


John H. Burke 


Dr. Herbert E. 


Leon Q. Brooks 
Dr. Eliza Kella 


Claude R. Dye 


Miss Marion S 
Leon C. High 





Rev. Adrian L. 


ee, 


Miss L. Gertrude Angell 


. Calhoun 
Levis 


Edward H. Lomber 


Hart 


Miss Marion B. Reid 
Harold W. Hebblethwaite 
Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 


Charles E. Wheeler 


Frederic A. Alden 
Wilbur T. Miller 
Dr. George Lloyd Barton 
Harold C. Marcy 


Miss Marguerite A. R. Booraem 


Wright 


Ernest Greenwood 


s 


Mother Gertrude Bodkin 
Herbert W. Smith 


Bona 


David P. Berenberg 
Clifford W. Hall 


‘Alexander M. Blackburn 
Henry L. Messner 


Otis Preston Flower 


Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 
Rev. A. Talmage Schulmaier 
Louis M. Collins 

. Edwards 


Walter B. Gage 
Miss Louise M. Sumner 


Theodore R. Meyers 





Her 
Hig 
Ho: 


Ho: 








H 
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Hempstead High School.. (1935) | Hempstead ............... Raymond Maure 
Highland Manor....... CSOEE) | TOCKONWG ccc csecescees Eugene H. Lehman 
Horace Mann School for 
Boys, The.....cceee (1928) | Manhattan, New York City.|Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 


Horace Mann School for 


GIG wKoassicr ores (1931) 
Hornell Junior-Senior High 
eee (1928) 
Hudson High School..... (1928) 
Hunter College High School..... 
(1929) 
Huntington High School .. (1928) 
Ithaca High School...... (1928) 
Jamestown High School .. (1928) 
Johnson City High School...... 
(1930) 
Johnstown High School. . (1929) 
Kew-Forest School....... (1928) 
Knox School, The....... (1930) 
La Salle Military Academy...... 
(1936) 


Lawrence High School... (1933) 
Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


(1934) 
Long Beach High School. . (1934) 
LOVGIE SENOO! 6.6 0-476: 60.6000 (1928) 
McBurney School ........ (1929) 


Mamaroneck High School . (1934) 
Manhasset High School... (1928) 


Manlius School ......... (1928) 
Marcellus High School... (1934) 
Marquand School for Boys..... 

(1928) 
Marymount School ....... (1928) 
Masters School, The..... (1928) 
Mohonk School, The..... (1928) 
Monticello High School . .(1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 

(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 

(1932) 
New Rochelle High School...... 

(1934) 


New York City Public High 
Schools: 


Bronx Borough: 


DeWitt Clinton High School. 
(1928) 


Evander Childs High School 
(1928) 
James Monroe High School. . 
(1928) 
Morris High School .. (1928) 





(West 266th St.) 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(551 West 120th St.) 


IE ie a eiarctaiteeterncainike 
EMERY «roto: sieves cisistesaroanereueners 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(320 East 96th St.) 

FIUMCINBIOR 66535 csssiccces 
ea aicias's acieaie werner orale 
IR, occ: s.viatdiciniw ecoviates-s 
Oe SS a eee 


GMINONUEL |<. ucoracelove's ercreveroicreis 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Union Turnpike & Austin 
St., Forest Hills) 
SOGNETEIOWR: os 5 5.6:0 scciciee oc 
CARORE cpa tiswiiene wees 


OME ssi eelssaaieiel rele Moors 


Manhattan, New York City 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

DONE TOGO 6. a.6s oicieciesieseor 
Manhattan, New York City 
(980 Park Ave., at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
EGENETOMOER 6.0.0 6sccicle<s.cee 
POM IINNINE oie 1) bc9i5r070) 55g! vite 
(59 Plandome Rd.) 

WEIR. 5.5 oiocscoveceacereig eveioinels 
MONO cncxatesace- cc clucieeieive 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(55 Hanson Place) 

WIE OORTEL 6. 0. 4:4;0s0:ioreierssosiare 
WIGUUS FOLLY oiccseccccccene 
Mononk Bake .....6:0s0cc0ee 
NICE) oars, 50s. ervseievereiciete 
MEI ao aicic care excises Stee 
(2064 Main St.) 

PN MAN IE | 55e:e:ssialesiiacivateres 


New Rochelle ............. 


Bronx, New York City..... 
(Mosholu Parkway & Paul 
Ave.) 
Bronx, New York City..... 
(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx, New York City..... 
(Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 
Bronx, New York City..... 
(166th St. & Boston Rd.) 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 


Edward W. Cooke 
J. Pierson Ackerman 
Dr. Jean F. Brown 


Robert L. Simpson 





|F. R. Bliss 

|Merton P. Corwin 
|Miss Margene B. Blair 
William A. Wright 


Louis D. Marriott 
Guy H. Catlin 


Cecil C. MacDonald 
John R. Clark 


Richard Maher 
Rev. Francis E. Garner 


Thomas Hemenway 


Albert E. Tuttle 
Kendall P. Howard 


Col. Guido F. Verbeck 


Max Molyneaux 
Leonard H. Calvert 


Miss Evelina Pierce 
Chauncey G. Paxson 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 
Mother Constantia 
Sister Marie Carmelita 


George H. Eckels 


A. Mortimer Clark 


Dr. Hymen Alpern 
Dr. Henry E. Hein 


Elmer E. Bogart 





Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 
| Brother Ambrose 


Mother Marie Thérése Dalton 
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————— 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
SOHGO Siscecsicus (1928) | Bronx, New York City..... William W. Rogers 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 
Walton High School... (1928) | Bronx, New York City..... Miss Mary A. Conlon 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Alexander Hamilton High 
SCHOO! 656. sie-a0 csr (1928) 


Brooklyn Boys High School .. 
(1928) 

Brooklyn Girls Commercial 
High School ..... (1928) 


Brooklyn Girls High School .. 
(1928) 


Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School..... (1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
WOMEOE ssc oseces (1928) 


Bushwick High School (1928) 


Eastern District High School. 
(1928) 


Erasmus Hall High School... 
(1928) 

Franklin K. Lane High 
SENOG!. cacccccues (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
SAWEOE ce cccosiecas (1936) 


James Madison High School. 
(1928-30; 1936) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
GOROGE 5. e056 016:0.016 (1928) 


Manhattan Borough: 
George Washington High 
SOMOO! bsccatencurs (1928) 


Haaren High School. (1929) 


High School of Commerce... 

(1928) 

Julia Richman High School.. 

(1928) 

Seward Park High School... 

(1928-1930; 1932) 
Straubenmueller Textile 

High School ...... (1929) 


Townsend Harris High 
EGE kas Sereieisravs (1935) 





(Reservoir Ave. & 195th St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(150 Albany Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Marcy & Putnam Aves.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(883 Classon Ave.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(Nostrand Ave. & Halsey 
St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(237 Seventh Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(Flatbush Ave. Extension & 
Concord. St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(400 Irving Ave.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

— Ave. & Keap 
St. 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(911 Flatbush Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(635 Evergreen Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(2127 Himrod St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(East 25th St. & Quentin 
Rd.) 


Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Pennsylvania & Dumont 
Aves.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(Audubon Ave. & 192d St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(155 West 65th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(317 East 67th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(350 Grand St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(351 West 18th St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(17 Lexington Ave.) 


Raymond L. Noonan 


Alfred A. Tausk 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 


Dr. Maurice E. Rogalin 


Horace M. Snyder 


Albert L. Colston 


Dr. Milo F. McDonald 
Frederick William Oswald, Jr. 


Dr. John F. McNeill 
Charles E. Springmeyer 
Charles A. Tonsor 


William R. Lasher 


Dr. Elias Lieberman 


Arthur A. Boylan 

R. Wesley Burnham 

Dr. Edward J. McNamara 
Dr. Michael H. Lucey 


Robert B. Brodie 


Dr. William H. Dooley 


George M. Falion 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Washington Irving High 
School (1928) 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Queens Borough: 
Bryant High School ........ 
(1928-1930; 1932) 
Flushing High School. (1928) 


Jamaica High School . .(1928) 


Newtown High School ..... 


(1928) 
Richmond Borough: 


Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy.... 


(1932) 

Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School, The ..... (1928) 
Northport High School... (1929) 
Northwood School ....... (1928) 
Oneida High School..... (1929) 
Oneonta High School........... 
(1928-1930; 1935) 

Oswego High School..... (1932) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The 
(1928) 

Pawling School ........ (1929) 
Pelham Memorial High School. . 
(1928) 

Pleasantville High School....... 
(1935) 


Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The.... (1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
School (1933) 
(1928) 


eeeeeee 


Riverdale Country School (Boys) 
(1928) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 
School 


(1934) 


Charlotte High School........ 
(1928-1932; 1934) 

John Marshall High School... 
(1928) 

Monroe High School... (1929) 
Rochester East High School... 
(1928) 

Rochester West High School... 
(1928) 

Rye Country Day School. (1928) 
Rye High School...........0e+- 
(1928-1932; 1935) 








Manhattan, New York City 
(40 Irving Place) 


Queens, New York City.... 
(Wilbur & Academy Sts.) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Broadway & Whitestone 
Ave., Flushing) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Chicago Ave., Elmhurst) 


Richmond Borough, New 
York City 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


eeeeeeeseeeeeeee 


RENO. co vaiiicistniisccvisiewere oe 
(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 

RULE 65.09/05: wieiaweicielee's 
Lake Placid Club 
Oneida 
Oneonta 


eee eee eee eer eee eee 


Oswego 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 

Pawling 
Pelham 


ee 


eee eee ere eee eeeeee 
Pe 


Pleasantville 


ee 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Dyker Heights) 
Port Washington .......... 
Manhattan, New York City 
(55 East 84th St.) 

Bronx, New York City 
(Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Rochester 
(950 Norton St.) 
Rochester 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
Rochester 
(250 Ridgway Ave.) 
Rochester 
Rochester 
(410 Alexander St.) 
Rochester 
(501 Genesee St.) 
Rye 


ee 


ee 


re 





Edward C. Zabriskie 


James P. Warren 


Dr. Arthur L. James 


Charles H. Vosburgh 


James D. Dillingham 


John M. Avent 


H. A. Hinman 


Arthur Nash 
Henry Gibbes Gilland 


Chester J. Miller 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner 
Howard F. Knapp 
Harry G. Van Deusen 


Charles E. Riley 
Dr. John H. Denbigh 


Raphael Johnson Shortlidge 
William W. Fairclough 


Requa W. Bell 
Dr. Joseph Dana Allen 
William F. Merrill 


Rev. Daniel J. Burke 


Frank S. Hackett 


Roy L. Butterfield 
Nathaniel G. West 
Elmer W. Snyder 


W. E. Hawley 
Dr. Albert H. Wilcox 


Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth 


Morton Snyder 
A. V. MacCullough 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint Agatha School........... Manhattan, New York City |Miss Muriel Bowden 
(1928-1930; 1932) | (553 West End Ave.) 
Saint Agnes School...... CESS) RD soso ticieimmeararsriernausiers Miss Blanche Pittman 
Saint John’s Preparatory School .| Brooklyn, New York City...|Rev. J. Daniel Lawler 
(1934) | (82 Lewis Ave.) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount 
Saint Gabriel ....... CB9ZS) | POORER aisic eo since vcieisrecersse Sister Mary Bede 
Saint Paul’s School...... C2928) | Garden City io.scciccsicwsses Walter R. Marsh 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 
0 0) ne ae (1928) | Manhattan, New York City | Mother Marie Madeleine 
(630 Riverside Drive) 
Scarborough School ...... (1928) | Scarborough-on-Hudson ....|Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
Scotia High School...... MESSE | SCOR: oi cierererersccaieirormiornes Bertram P. Quenelle 


Scoville School for Girls. . (1935) 
Sewanhaka High School.. (1935) 


Sherburne Central High School.. 

(1928) 
Sherrill High School..... (1928) 
Shore Road Academy..... (1936) 


Spence School........... (1935) 


Staten Island Academy, The.... 
(1928) 


Stony Brook School, The. (1928) 
Todhunter School....... (1933) 


Trmity School........... (1935) 


Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 
MD eink neoc ena (1930) 


Utica Country Day School (1935) 

Valley Stream Central High 
| errr c (1934) 
Watkins Glen High School (1930) 
Waverly High School.... (1930) 
Wellsville High School.. (1928) 
Winnwood School, The .. (1933) 
Woodmere Academy..... (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(1928) 


Balboa High School..... (1929) 
Cristobal High School... (1929) 


Abington Friends School. . (1935) 
Abington Township High School 
(1928) 
Academy of the Holy Child..... 
(1930) 
Academy of the New Church, 
Boys’ Academy ...... (1928) 
Academy of the New Church, 
Girls’ Seminary ..... (1928) 





Manhattan, New York City. 
(1008 Fifth Ave.) 

PIGSS! POPE occ ccc cae ware 
Sherburne 


Sherrill 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(9249 Shore Rd.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(22 East 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, New 
York Ci 
(45 Wall St., Staten Island, 
New Brighton) 
SEY COO 6.5.0 sicinse'sio os e 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(66 East 80th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(139 West 91st St.) 


| 


6 0:8 © 6 ©8606 e €.6 


New ‘Rochele ssc ccccsccwns 
(1354 North Ave.) 
New Hartford ...... 6.6.6 


WAIOe.  PELCOUN 656 sic -c:coecine ee 
Watkins GleR........0cccecccs 
Waverly 
Wellsville 
PERO COVE ox nescence 
Woodmere 


eee er ee ee reese eee 


er 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(30 West 16th St.) 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Balboa Petghits «0:5 60s: s0:6% 
Cristobal 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 
Abington 


ore eee eee eee eee 


Philadelphia 
(39th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Bryn Athyn 


eee sere eee sees 


Bryn Athyn 





Mrs. Elizabeth G. Atwood 


Dr. A. T. Stanforth 
Edward V. Cushman 


E. A. McAllister 
a Helen E. Redding 


Miss Theodora Goldsmith 
Miss Dorothy Brockway 


Stephen J. Botsford 
Frank E. Gaebelein 


Miss Marian Dickerman 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole 


Mother Rose 
Raymond B. Johnson 
Harry W. Gross 
John A. Beers 
Luther B. Adams 
Duane H. Anderson 
Charles H. Welsby 
Horace M. Perry 


Rev. Thomas J. Coffey 


Fred W. Hosler 
Milford Franks 


Samuel K. Bell 
Eugene B. Gernert 


Mother Mary Dunstan 


Rev. Karl R. Alden 
Miss Frances M. Buell 





\\ 


Av. 


Av 


Bal 
Bat 
Bai 


Bez 
Bes 
Bec 
Bel 
Ber 
Ber 


Big 
Bir 


Bla 
Bly 


Boy 
Bre 


Bri 
Bre 
Cal 
Car 


Ca: 
Ca: 
Ch 


Chi 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Academy of Notre Dame. (1930) | Philadelphia .............. Sister Mary Borromeo 
(Rittenhouse Square) 
Academy of the Sacred Heart...| Philadelphia .............. Rev. Mother Helen Lucas 
(1928) | (Eden Hall, Torresdale) 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy | Philadelphia .............. Sister Mary Bernard 
(1931) | (Broad St. & Columbia Ave.) 


Agnes Irwin School, The . (1936) 


Allentown High School... (1932) 
Allentown Preparatory School... 

(1928) 
Altoona High School..... (1931) 
Ambler High School...... (1928) 
Ambridge Senior High School... 

(1931) 
Amold School .......... (1928) 


Aspinwall High School. . (1930) 


Avalon High School (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 


High School! ..s..0:«5 (1933) 
Baldwin School, The..... (1928) 
Bangor High School..... (1936) 
Barrett Township High School.. 

(1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School 
(1930) 
Beaver High School..... (1928) 
Bedford High School..... (1936) 


Bellevue High School.... (1928) 
Ben Avon High School... (1934) 


Bensalem Township High School 
(1932) 
Biglerville High School... (1928) 
Birmingham School, The, Inc... . 
(1928) 
Blairsville High School.. (1929) 
Blythe Township High School... 
(1928) 
Boyertown High School.. (1933) 
Bradford Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Bristol High School...... (1933) 
Brookville High School... (1928) 
California High School... (1934) 
Canton Junior-Senior High 

, SEP (1928) 
Carlisle High School (1930) 
Carson Long Institute... . (1929) 
Charleroi Senior High School.... 
(1929) 

Cheltenham Township High 
School (1928) 


eee ewww eee eee 


Wynnewood 
Allentown 
Allentown 


COCO EOEC OHS COO OS 


Cece ek eo oe ee 


Altoona 
Ambler 


Pittsburgh 

(400 South Braddock Ave.) 

PHOBUEE cncicce siesocceereweans 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

URIS oc .6 aisialeiecaciecusceors 

(721 California Ave., Ava- 
lon) 


West Grove 
Bryn Mawr 
Bangor 
Cresco 


SOC 4:0' 0: @ Oe eee 
Cet c eee reer ere. 
oe a6. 6. O Or 6.6 8 ee ele Oe 


Beaver Falls 


eee eee were rene 


NRO os Sich swale doeoraeietrorere 
Pittsburgh 
(Lincoln Ave., Bellevue) 
Pittsburgh 

(Ben Avon) 
Cornwell Heights 


eer eee eee eeeeee 
€6.0:'0 6:0 6 6 OC 6 800:8 © 


BCT VING | dsisccmstsireaiwirs 
Birmingham 
BSERISOVINE 6.6.6 os.sisisin'o a telonc 
Sg Oa ee 
(New Philadelphia) 
Boyertown 
Bradford 


ee eee eee eee ee eene 


Bristol 
Brookville 
California 


ee 


Canton 
RMN i wisiis veicncenciwsstacsamers 
New Bloomfield 
Charleroi 


Philadelphia 


eee eee eer eeeee 


(High School Rd. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 





Miss Bertha M. Laws 
Daniel W. Hamm 
Louis F. Hackeman 


Levi Gilbert 
Earl T. Baker 
N. A. Smith 


Roger B. Merriman 


F. D. Keboch 


Charles A. Evans 


Hugh C. Morgan 

Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Harry O. Eisenberg 
|Paul N. Baker 


Edward Smith 


Miss Mary I. McKinley 
Eugene K. Robb 
Orville W. Hittie 


Dr. Alfred W. Beattie 


Miss Cecilia Snyder 
Charles I. Raffensperger 


Preston S. Moulton 
Nevin Montgomery 
Thomas Raymond Gibbons 


George B. Swinehart 
George E. Schilling 


Warren P. Snyder 
Charles W. Ellenberger 
Raymond T. Barner 


Miss Elizabeth Bunyan 
George W. Gulden 
Edward L. Holman 
W. H. Clipman, Jr. 


Ira R. Kraybill 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Chestnut Hill Academy... (1929) | Philadelphia .............. Frederic E. Camp 
(800 West Willow Grove 
Ave.) 
Clairton High School..... COU FREE so vvcccccvocvesanes J. Ellis Bell 
Clarks Summit-Clarks 
Green Joint High School...|Clarks Summit ............ Kenneth L. Terry 

(1928) 

Clearfield Senior High School...| Clearfield ............... W. H. Mead 
(1936) 

Coatesville High School.. (1928) | Coatesville ............06. D. Edward Atwell 

Collingdale Senior High School..|Collingdale ............... Zeno H. Baldelli 
(1934) 

Convent of the Sacred Heart...|Philadelphia ............. Mother Jean Levis 
(1930) | (City Line & Haverford 


Coraopolis Senior High School.. 
(1929) 
Crafton High School.... (1928) 


Darby High School...... (1928) 
Dormont High School.... (1928) 


Downingtown Junior-Senior 


High School .........50:5 (1935) 
Doylestown High School. (1929) 
DuBois High School..... (1929) 


Duquesne University Preparatory 
WOME nei aioe cin viets (1929) 


East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 


High School....... (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 
eo (1935) 
East Washington High School... 
(1928) 
Easton Senior-Junior High 
MONGGS 62o.0:5-056 w aieacs (1928) 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
(1932) 
Bilis: Canlege ...oscsiccces (1936) 
Ellis School, The........ (1928) 


Episcopal Academy, The. (1928) 


Erie Public High Schools: 


Academy High School. (1928) 
Erie East High School. (1930) 
Strong Vincent High School... 


(1931) 
Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
GGL fo. esreceveasiate ore (1932) 


Ford City Junior-Senior High 
School (1930) 

Forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
eer ee (1930) 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
(1928) 

Franklin Borough High School.. 
(1936) 

Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute ... (1929-31; 1936) 





Rd., Overbrook) 
COAG NEE ooicicecoivindiawaviens 


Ve a 
(Crafton) 

MERE (55.558 6rsi-ei a ecevenwetsccseusloraie 
Lo ares 
(South Hills) 


Downingtown ...........4. 
0 Be 
MEN © rah cern ocareenn aeons 


ID inc sea wisn’ renincidiains 
(801 Bluff St.) 


Bast PiMtsWureltssoss occas. 


East Stroudsburg.......... 
Washington 


ee 


MMIII ahora a's. aha eigun sean eo aieaa 


Newtown Square.......... 
PHUGUUEEN io 6.5.5.0:s. oerecsisiees 
(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 
PREUAGQEIDIIG «0.60 ccsccccies 
(Overbrook) 


WOGIWEE 660.8 e.ewewie aren 
OE (CG siccccnciescccciwars 
Wilkes-Barre .....00sc00s 
(Forty Fort) 

eee 


COMMEND csisccccmeacears 


a Pear 





G. W. Cassler 
Louis F. Brunk 


J. Wallace Saner 


Ralph Radcliffe 


H. E. Reisgen 


Miss M. Elizabeth Lamb 


E. J. Mansell 


Rev. Edward A. Malloy 


Henry G. Beamer 


Carl T. Secor 


Edward F. Westlake 


Elton E. Stone 
E. M. Johnston 


Dr. Arnold Evert Look 


Miss Sara F. Ellis 


Greville Haslam 


Carl W. McNary 


John W. Ray 


W. Edwin Coon 


Matthew J. A. Smith 


Paul N. Marsh 
Frank Walp 


Dr. Edwin M. Hartman 


H. C. Tilley 


Lambert E. Broad 





~~ Fee Oo, | on ae ot ‘om’ 


ome ee Oss ee es Oe 


an Gon Ge GeeeGene 





Il 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Friends Central School... (1928) | Philadelphia .......... ...|Dr. Barclay L. Jones 


Friends Select School.... (1928) 
George School.......... (1928) 
Germantown Academy .. (1928) 


Germantown Friends School.... 

(1928) 
Gettysburg High School. . (1930) 
Girard College (High School) ... 

(1928) 
Glen-Nor High School... (1931) 
Greensburg High School . (1930) 
Hamburg High School... (1936) 
Harcum School (1928-1932; 1935) 
Harrisburg Academy, The (1928) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 


John Harris High School..... 
(1928) 
William Penn High School.... 
(1928) 


Haverford School, The.. (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior 
High School........ (1928) 
Hawley High School.... (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Hershey Industrial School (1936) 
Highland Hall (1928-1933; 1937) 


Hill School, The....... (1928) 
Holman School, The..... (1928) 
Holmquist School....... (1930) 


Homestead High School. . (1932) 
Honesdale Catholic High School. 

(1930) 
Indiana High School.... (1928) 
Jeannette High School... (1932) 
Jenkintown High School . (1930) 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 


Girls High School... (1929) 
Johnstown High School. . (1930) 
Kane High School...... (1928) 
Keystone Academy....... (1933) 
Kingston High School... . (1932) 
Kiskiminetas Spring School..... 

(1929) 
Lancaster Catholic High School .. 
(1936) 

Lancaster Public High Schools: 
Lancaster Boys High School... 
(1929) 
Stevens Girls High School.... 
(1928) 


Lansdale Senior High School.... 


(1931) 

Lansdowne High School... (1928) 
La Salle College High School... 
(1931) 





(68th St. & City Line, Over- 
brook) 
PRUAUEIOINE. -o.sicsisowsswsese 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
George School ........0.0:06500 
ee 
(N. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
PEIMGOUIED: 0.6. :0:0.0:0:o:010 4:000' 
(Coulter St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
go eee 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
Glenolden 
Greensburg 
PMMMIN OIE occ 25 i0i-o ta'aceie ioe) oi 
Bryn Mawr 
Harrisburg 


eer ee ee ee eee eee 


eee ee ee reese eeee 


eee ee rere eeeee 


eee ee eee er eeeee 


Harrisburg 


Harrisburg 


PISVORIOIE scasissicscisoasieee 
Upper Paty 6 issiccsccee 
Hawley 

Hazleton 


eeee eee eer errr eseee 


ANN 155s lacecnvercieieretareiale 
Hollidaysburg 
Pottstown 
PEGE noo bia 0'4 05 hore 00160) 
CNM MERRIER 15.0751 6055050 No Sc9ke 
Homestead 
Honesdale 


eee eee eee eee eee 


seer eer eerereree 


eer e ee ee ee eeeee 


Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jenkintown 


PRAGCIDIAR. a. 0s.cs.sis:scce 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 

Johnstown 
ESS SS TE A ee ae 
Laplume 
Kingston 
Saltsburg 


eee eee w eee eres ee 


eee er eee e eee eee 
eee eee eee eee eres 
ee ee ree reese eeeee 


Lancaster 


Lancaster 


eee errr e eee ereees 


Lancaster 


Lansdale 


ove ee eer eee eeeeee 


Lansdowne 
Philadelphia 


eee eeeeereereee 


(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 


Walter W. Haviland 


George A. Walton 
Samuel E. Osbourn 


Stanley R. Yarnall 


G. W. Lefever 
Dr. Merle M. Odgers 


J. Milton Rossing 

W. A. Gensbigler 

John N. Land 

Miss Maud L. Marren 
Dr. Arthur E. Brown 


Walter E. Severance 
Dr. Charles B. Fager 
Edwin M. Wilson 


Oscar Granger 
Joseph Jacobs 
W. G. Davis 


W. A. Hammond 

Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin 
James I. Wendell 

Miss Elizabeth W. Braley 
Miss Margaret B. Dewey 
D. H. Connor 

Sister Mary Paul 


J. A. Lubold 

John Maclay 

Earl E. Smull 

Sister M. Giovanni 
J. Ernest Wagner 
George H. Armacost 
Byron S. Hollinshead 
Lewis W. Krieger 
William H. MacColl 


Rev. Charles J. Tighe 


Benjamin B. Herr 
Stacy E. Peters 
Herman L. Bishop 


William M. Bush 
Rev. Brother Felix Francis 
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Latrobe High School..... CORRUPTED oc nice cevecescns Mark N. Funk 
Lebanon Senior High School..... MERION 2 oiass: Svahtlseccesiecheuare Harold M. Downes 
(1928) 
Leetsdale Junior-Senior High 
CS Ree nee nn ee H. H. Poole 
Lehighton High School... (1932) | Lehighton ................ H. G. Sensinger 
Lewistown Senior High School..| Lewistown ................ D. M. Albright 
(1936) 
Linden Hall Seminary ... (1928) | Lititz ...............00005 Dr. F. W. Stengel 
Lititz Borough High School..... SMUMORE ois Sota toca isi orton rcs ona SO Melvin H. Brubaker 
(1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High po th nnn MEET Reagan I. Hoch 
(1931 
Lower Merion Senior High 
OS eee MESSE PAREMGEE ci siiaccncee cssenes George H. Gilbert 
Manheim Junior-Senior High 
OO ere er (1928) REIN, oor oret crosversiala-disieictera fy. €. Burgard 
Manheim Township High School} Neffsville ................. Harold T. Griffith 
(1935) 
Manor Township and Millers- 
ville Boro High School. (1929) | Millersville ............... A. N. Rank 
Marietta High School.... (1928) | Marietta ..........cccecces Wilmer E. Shue 
Marywood Seminary ..... Oe Mother M. Cyril 
Mater Misericordiae Academy ..| Merion Station ............ Sister Mary Raphael 
(1928) 


Mauch Chunk Borough High 
SEMOGE crcuciemncienas (1930) 

Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School.. (1928) 


Mechanicsburg High School..... 
(1932) 
Media High School...... (1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The.... 
(1928) 


Mercyhurst Seminary .... (1933) 
Messiah Bible College .... (1930) 
Midland High School.... (1928) 
(formerly Lincoln High School) 

Milford High School.... (1928) 
Millcreek High School... (1930) 


Milton S. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School... (1935) 


Minersville High School .. (1932) 
Montgomery School...... (1929) 
Moravian Preparatory School... 

(1934) 


Morrisville High School... (1932) 
Mount Joy Borough High School 
(1928) 

Mount Lebanon Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1933) 


Mount Penn High School . (1930) 
Mount Pleasant High School.... 
(formerly Ramsay High School) 
(1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 
(1928) 
Muhlenberg Township High 
WOON biscicivnswcioe's (1931) 





Munhall High School... . (1928) 


Mauch Chunk 


Nesquehoning 
Mechanicsburg 


MPN RGR apc tgs si diate ee aresener oe 


Erie 
Grantham 
Midland 


| 
0 6G C40 CO CS Kw Se OS 


Milford 
Erie 


Hershey 
Minersville 
Wynnewood 
Bethlehem 


| 
ee ee eee eee ene ene 
ee 


ee | 


Morrisville 
Mount Joy 


ae | 


Pittsburgh 

(Coughran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 

Reading 

Mount Pleasant 


CHCECCHREO COC CO ee B60 


ee eee eee eee 


eee reer ee eeees 


Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 


Laureldale 
Munhall 


ee ey 


ee ewer eee eee eerene 


T. O. Mitman 


Gordon E. Ulshafer 
D. D. Brandt 


William H. Micheals 
Dr. Boyd Edwards 


Sister M. Benedicta 
C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 
Ralph H. Jewell 
Ira C. Markley 

H. H. Denison 


Walter B. Henninger 
E. A. Brady 

Rev. Gibson Bell 
Warren F. Nonnemaker 
E. L. Caum 

W. E. Nitrauer 
Lewis E. Perry 


Frank O. Hartman 
G. C. Singley 


Mother Saint Ursula 


C. S. Crumbling 





M. W. Wherry 





> Aa A 


N 
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Nazareth High School.... (1937) |Nazareth ........+eeeeeeee Miss Florence L. Nicholas 
Nether Providence High School..} Wallingford ...........+.- Ira S. Brinser 
(1936) 
New Cumberland High School...| New Cumberland .......... Charles W. Gemmill 
(1932) 
New Holland High School...... New: Flea cc ccinccorscccisoeis J. Allen Richards 
(1934) 
New Kensington High School....| New Kensington ........... H. B. Weaver 
(1928) 
Newport Township High School.|Wanamie ..........-.++++- John Kanyuck 
(1936) ; 
Norristown Senior High School..| Norristown ........+.-+4++ Miss Emma E. Christian 
(1928) 
North East Joint High School....| North East .......-+++++4: E. C. Davis 
(1937) 
Northampton Senior High 
SENOOL es nnncnesas (1932) | Northampton ...........+-- Ira L. Sheaffer 
Oak Lane Country Day School ; 
of Temple University . (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Joseph S. Butterweck 
(Oak Lane) 
Ogontz School 2... 0. ccs. (1931) |Rydal ..........eeeeeeeees Miss Abby A. Sutherland 
(Woodland Rd.) 
Penn Hall School........ (1928) |Chambersburg ............ Frank S. Magill 
Pennsylvania Military Pre- 
paratory School ..... (1929) |Chester ........ceeeseseees Dr. Franklin G. Williams 
Perkiomen School ....... (1928) |Pennsburg .............+-- Clarence Edwin Tobias, Jr. 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic = 
High School for Boys. (1936) | Philadelphia .............- Rev. William <A. Stahl 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: | 


Frankford High School (1928) 


Germantown High School.... 


(1928) 
Kensington High School for 
GEIS oosconansmce (1928) 


Olney High School.... (1932) 


Overbrook Senior High School 


(1928) 
Philadelphia Central High 
J") Se eee (1928) 
Philadelphia High School for 
BSIEIE oaks oekeauioe (1928) 
Philadelphia Northeast High 
eae (1928) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior 
High School...... (1928) 
Simon Gratz High School..... 
(1930) 
South Philadelphia High School 
_ | ae (1928) 


South Philadelphia High School 
i. eee (1928) 





(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 


Philadelphia 

(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 

Philadelphia 

(Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 


eee eer er erereee 


PRS OTE Si ors/sioretsiaicsacdinlets 
(Cumberland & Amber Sts.) 
PRISGCIDIIG o.oc:s:s-c000 000% 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
PHIIGOIONED oio.55:0 0500s ne 0 


(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 


Philadelphia 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 


ee 


PRTISMIOIA, a's15:555 S80 sndewieie 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 


Minin i) ere 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 


Philadelphia 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Philadelphia 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 


ee 


Philadelphia 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 


eee eee eer eee ne 


Philadelphia 


(Broad St. & Snyder Ave.) 


Dr. Frank L. Cloud 
Leslie B. Seeley 


Dr. Harriet J. Link 


Edwin Y. Montanye 
Dr. H. Ross Smith 


Dr. John L. Haney 


Dr. Olive E. Hart 


Dr. Theodore S. Rowland 


Price B. Engle 


J. Ellwood Calhoun 


Frank C. Nieweg 


Miss Ruth Wanger 
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West Philadelphia High School] Philadelphia .............. Walter Roberts 
(1928) | (47th & Walnut Sts.) a 
William Penn High School for Ri 
CREED aeecidea's caveats C2928) | Plitladelolia .<<.cissccessecsise Miss Amanda Streeper 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) Ro 
Phila. Roman Catholic High PRVIGGEWIIME. 6 s:00'0<is- +010 eee Rev. Leo D. Burns 
isco cancinsctal (1928) | (Broad & Vine Sts.) Ro 
Phoenixville High School. (1928) | Phoenixville .............. Edgar T. Robinson Sa 
Pittsburgh Central Catholic Sa 
High School........ CREE) PIM nce ccc csccase Rev. Brother Aloysius 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) Sa 
a 
Pittsburgh Public High Schools: . 
Allegheny High School. (1929) | Pittsburgh ................ Vernon S. Beachley 
(810 Sherman Ave.) Sa 
Carrick Junior-Senior High 
EE Sacacccusets (1928) | Pittsburgh ................ W. H. Sprenkle Sa 
(125 Parkfield St.) 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior Sa 
High School ....... re J. F. Bailey Sa 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 
Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior Sc 
High School ...... eae Arthur B. Siviter 
(Fifth Ave. & Miltenberger Se 
St.) 
George W. Westinghouse Se 
Junior-Senior High School .| Pittsburgh ................ C. B. Kistler 
(1928) | (Murtland & Monticello Se 
Sts.) | 
Peabody High School... (1928) | Pittsburgh ........c.ccsces D. Edwin Miller 
(Beatty & Margaretta Sts.) Sl 
Perry Junior-Senior High 
| peer, (1928) | Pittsburgh .............00- John H. Adams S 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir § 
St.) | 
Pittsburgh South Junior- S 
Senior High School . (1928) | Pittsburgh ................ J. M. McLaughlin 8 
(10th & Carson Sts.) 
Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) | Pittsburgh ................ Dr. James N. Rule 
(Chartiers & Robina Sts.) s 
Schenley High School .. (1928) | Pittsburgh ................ Edward Sauvain S 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center s 
Ave.) 
South Hills High School...... PMMEEON, 3b coieincecees conven Dr. H. E. Winner 
(1928) | (Ruth and Eureka Sts., 
Mount Washington) : 
Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School . (1931) | Pittsburgh ................ Dr. Roland G. Deevers ; 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 
Port Allegany Senior High , 
BONGOE biaccdcisiscesarn C9933) | Port AMCSARY osccicccscsces Fred N. Hardy 
Pottstown Senior High School...| Pottstown ................. H. L. Smith 
(1932) : 
Pottsville High School .... (1930) | Pottsville ................. D. H. H. Lengel | 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1933) | Prospect Park ............. Owen E. Batt 
Quakertown High School. (1932) | Quakertown .............. Joseph S. Neidig 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior 
Fisgn Schoo! «0.60600: CE IVR MONE: (cic. nioicicisresvetsloernineiene T. Bayard Beatty 
Reading Senior High School..... ORONO os cesieicepowescecen John H. Eisenhauer 
(1928) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Red Lion High School... (1928) | Red Lion ..............4.. Albert G. W. Schlegel 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
RUMEN coc tares ecolsteveienere C1929) | Ridley PaEk o.c:ccecewieiseeesis J. Layton Moore 
Rochester Senior High School...| Rochester .............005- Fenton H. Farley 
(1928) 
Royersford High School .. (1933) | Royersford .........+.+.04+ A. J. English 
Saint Benedict Academy .. (1928) | Erie .........eeeeeeeeeees Sister M. deSales Austin 
Saint John Kanty College High 
ee eeereenrc CRB BIC are cisitaarxeccawaseess Rev. Michael Sadowski 
Saint Joseph Academy ... (1929) | Greensburg ..............- Sister Jane Elizabeth 
Saint Joseph’s College High 
SeHOOY <asevewse coe ie (1928) | PRladelonia  xisisaecisiciesiesier Rev. James J. Redmond 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Saint Mary’s Academy... (1937) | Philadelphia .............. Sister Eugenie Clare 


Saint Mary’s Catholic High 
School (1932) 

Sayre High School (1932) 

Sayward’s School, Miss.. (1932) 


eeeee eee e eres 


School of the Holy Child Jesus.. 


(1929) 
Scranton Central High School... 

(1928) 
Sellersville-Perkasie Joint High 


GONOAN aiotis crexesvetersieie (1932) 
Sewickley High School... (1931) 
Shady Side Academy..... (1928) 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 


NE Gog crc piececeieuececers (1934) 
Shillington High School... (1929) 
Shipley School, The..... (1928) 


Shippen School for Girls . (1930) 
Slippery Rock High School 
(Junior-Senior High School 
of the State Teachers College 
at Slippery Rock) ... (1935) 
Solebury School......... (1931) 
Souderton High School... (1935) 
Springfield Township High 
School (1937) 


ee ee ee eeeeeees 


Springfield Township High 
School (1928) 


Springside School ....... 
Steelton High School..... (1928) 
Stephen S. Palmer Junior-Senior 

High School ....... (1928) 
Stevens School for Girls.. (1930) 


Stroudsburg High School .. 
Sunbury High School.... 
Swarthmore High School. 
Swissvale High School... 
Tarentum High School... 


(1928) 
(1934) 
(1928) 
(1928) 
(1928) 


(5401 Old York Rd.) 
Dean BER0GS ovinesaiew scsi 
Sayre 
Philadelphia 
(6063 Drexel Rd., Over- 
brook) 
Sharon Hill 


eee ere r er eeeeeeeeee 


eee eee weer eeeee 


Scranton 


ee 


Perkasie 

Sewickley 
Pittsburgh 
(Oakland Branch P. O.) 


eee eee eee eee reese 
eee eer ee reer seeee 


ee 


Sharon Hill 
Shillington 
Bryn Mawr 


eee e ee eeeeeeees 
eee eee eee eee eese 
eee ee ee eer eeeee 


Lancaster 


Slippery Rock 
New Hope 
Souderton 


eee eee eee eee eens 


Media 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


eee seers e seers ereeee 


Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 
Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 
Steelton 


Palmerton 
Philadelphia 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Stroudsburg 
Sunbury 
Swarthmore 
Swissvale 
Tarentum 


eee eeeeerereeeeese 


ee eee eee eeeeee 


eee reer e eres eee 


eee rere eee eens 


eee ee eres eeesees 





ey 





Sister M. Gregoria 
Judson F. Kast 
Miss Anne Cutter Coburn 


Mother Ignatius Loyola 
Albert T. Jones 


Paul L. Gruber 
L. H. Conway 
H A. Nomer 


C. K. Wagner 

Miss E. Myrtle Snyder 
— Eleanor O. Brownell 
Miss Alice G. Howland 

Miss Elizabeth Ross 


A. Bruce Denniston 
Arthur H. Washburn 
E. M. Crouthamel 


Milton L. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 
Mrs. Margaret Tyler Paul 
C. W. Eisenhart 


Donald W. Denniston 
Miss Helen L. Church 


John S. Cartwright 
Frederick Padgett 
Frank R. Morey 
L. M. Douglas 

W. A. Swick 
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| 


{| 





SCHOOL 





Temple University High School .. 

(1928) 
Titusville High School... (1932) 
(formerly Colestock High School) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint High 


SIEGE, feicic chaiaive ss snlnew (1928) 
Troy High School........ (1929) 
Tunkhannock High School...... 

(1928) 
Uniontown Senior High School.. 

(1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High 

| or (1928) 
Valley Forge Military Academy .. 

(1932) 


Villa Maria Academy.... (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy .... (1928) 
Villa Maria High School . . (1928) 
Warren High School..... (1928) 
Washington Seminary .... (1930) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 


oS nr ce (1935) 
West Chester High School...... 
(1929) 

West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
Hign Sehioo! ........ (1930) 


West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys..... (1932) 


West Reading High School...... 
(1928) 
West York Junior-Senior High 
BENOGE Sisnsuncnecone (1928) 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High 


oo, Ee (1928) 
Westtown School ........ (1928) 
Wilkes-Barre Female Institute, 

WHHG cicewnecse canine (1928) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers High School. 
(1933) 
G. A. R. Memorial High School 
(1930) 
James M. Coughlin High 

GONGG: .docisicmeneccee (1928) 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School. 
(1930) 
William Penn Charter School.. 
(1928) 
William Penn Senior High School 
(1928) 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
(1928) 
Williamsport High School...... 
(1928) 

Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1928) 





LOCATION 





Philadelphia .............. 
(Broad & Diamond Sts.) 
EE 8064-b nae ansucase 


Berwyn 
BEE, “btw nw atric wen aad 
Tunkhannock 


ee eerrer ee eeereseses 


eee eee eeeeees 


URIORIOWD: 6.6 ocs.occccocsee 


Mpper Darby oe oc ssicsvesecs 
MEE Shbtékedeunnwaweeeat 
Erie 
Malvern 
Va a a re 
Warren 


CUPS CHEH OKC OOo 6 eee 6 


ee 


eee erere ree eereesesene 


| 


Philadelphia 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Cece eee eee 


Philadelphia 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Ee 


FOMBMOWA 4.0.5. occ. s:0:0010 0 e/eie 
WROMOUOUED so 5ievccc'sg orxccarnccaoe 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Forty Fort) 


Wilkes-Barre 

(Carey Ave.) 

Wilkes-Barre 

(South Sherman & Lehigh 
Sts.) 


Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkinsburg 


C600 C0 6.6 COGS ® 


a 

(Pinehurst, West School 
Lane & Fox St., German- 
town) 

York 


eee ee ee ee 


Wiliamepest ............0% 


ee 


Easton 


ee a 


Charles E. Metzger 
John H. Linton 

S. Paul Teamer 

W. R. Croman 

Frank T. Dolbear 
R. D. Mosier 

John H. Tyson 

Col. Milton G. Baker 
Sister Mary Edward 
Sister Louise Marie 
Sister Mary Florence 
Floyd W. Bathurst 
Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 
Rock L. Butler 

B. Reed Henderson 
Rev. Joseph G. Cox 


Brother E. James 


Edwin B. Yeich 


A. H. Martin 


Willard E. Ackley 
James F. Walker 


§Oscar N. Barber 


(Mrs. Kathleen Lucas Barber 


J. F. Dennis 


S. R. Henning 


J. H. Super 
Floyd H. Carson 


Dr. Richard Knowles 


C. B. Heinly 
Dr. John W. Long 


J. E. Nancarrow 





J. Harry Dew 








\\ 


acc 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Wyoming Seminary ..... (U9ZE) VIRINGMOR, a oiic c.oiciesciciaeweie's Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck 
Wyomissing High School . (1928) | Wyomissing ............... Allen W. Rank 
York Collegiate Institute . (1928) | York ..........sceesecees Lester F. Johnson 
SWITZERLAND 
International School of Geneva..| Geneva ..............0005 Madame Thérése Maurette 
(1936) | (62 route de Chéne) 








REGULATIONS FOR REVISION OF LIST OF ACCREDITED 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A revised list of Accredited Secondary Schools is published on January 1 of each year. All 
accredited schools must submit reports, in as much detail as deemed necessary by the chairman, 
at frequent intervals. The Commission reserves the right to require a report every year from 
a school, and to remove it from the List, at any time, on account of violation of the standards. 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


Davip B. ROBERTSON, GEORGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND, L. GERTRUDE ANGELL, IRA R. KRAYBILL, 
GrorcE M. WILEy, CHARLES H. BREED, JOHN H. DENBIGH, CHARLES MAXWELL McConn, WALTER 
J. O'Connor, JAMES M. SPINNING, E. D. GRIZZELL, Chairman. 


For information, apply to Chairman of Commission on Secondary Schools, 3440 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 


JANuary 1, 1937 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION 
Piamee CONCBE occcvvincwweseis Cambridge Springs, Pa. .... 
Archmere Academy ............ ee * ere 
Arnold High School ............ New Kensington, Pa. ...... 
Ashland High School ......... ce eer 
Alantic City High School ...... Atlantic City, N. J. ........ 
Baltimore City Department of 
MEMEO crac ciscerercsersineere Baltimore, Md. ........... 
Bay Ridge High School ....... Brooklyn, N.Y. .cccccscee 
Bennett School of Liberal and 
ROGMEE BOE cicccceccvere Pen, MQ. vccscscces 
Bergen School for Girls ....... jevecy City, Bu. J. ..ccceces 
Berkeley Irving School ......... New Work City ..6occescece 
(309 W. 83d Street) 
Beeastoy Scheel .......cccceses New York City. ..0006csees 
(610 E. 83d Street) 
Bryn Mawr School ........... Baltimore, Md. ........... 


Central Evening High School ... 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Dearborn-Morgan School ....... 
Delaware Department of Public 
jE ce ere 
Elizabethtown College .......... 
First Slovak Catholic Girls’ 
J SE) ere 
Garrison Forest School ........ 
Hamilton High School ......... 
Holy Angels Academy ......... 
Immaculate Conception High 
School 
Independence Township High 
School 
Irving School (The) 
Kent Place School . 
Lankenau School for Girls ...... 
Liberty High School .......+- 
Mary Lyon School .....0¢ccccecs 


eere ere eer etree eeeeee 
eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


eer eee eees 


Madison Senior High School .... 


Maryland State Normal School .. 


Millville Memorial High School. 
Milne High School ..........00+ 
Monroe High School ........... 
Moravian Seminary and College 

TEE WOME on cissiccccacscwnes 


New Hartford High School .... 
New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction 


Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
Washington, D. C. 2.66.60 
range, (N.. J. cccecdcscsnes 


WIONET, SDE wicsciineineserewn 
Elizabethtown, Pa. ......... 


DET a CA. <c. ——e are 
Garren Md. occcsscsones 
reniet, IN. Ds secanccesews 
je Se | a ree 


Page I Ve ccs wncwsineose 
PP, Ss. Ane cine. pe erewi ocean 
Darrytewn, N.Y. osc cece 
Sumit, IN. Ps. s .< ceis ccceiees 
Philadelphia, Pa.. ......6600 
Pimerty. Te Ms ocsessiewaais 
Swarthmore, Pa. ........... 


Wilson Park, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


ee | 


Millville, Nu. J. ceccccscecd 
ee 
DROMCOES IMs. Se dsssieewaaicave 


Bethlehem, Pa... «<0.secese 
New Hartford, N. Y. ...... 





HEAD 





Edward N. Kuberski 
Rev. M. J. McKeough 
H. L. Holste 

Maud M. Prichard 
Henry P. Miller 


David E. Weglein 
Kate E. Turner 


Miss Courtney Carroll 
Miss Louise W. Moora 
William H. Brown 


M. Millicent Carey Ph.D. 


Elizabeth S. Thomas 
J. T. Rorer, Ph.D. 

Percival Hall, Litt.D. 
George LeRoy Shelley 


H. V. Holloway 
R. W. Schlosser 


Mother M. Pius 

Mary M. Livingston 
Albert H. Flury 

Sister Catherine of Siena 


Sister Mary Leona 


W. L. Hays 

C. Walter Olson 
Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
E. F. Bachmann 
David E. Panebaker 
Haldy Miller 

Frances Leavitt Crist 


Theodore A. Zornow 
Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D. 
Gordon C. Boardman 
John M. Sayles 
Clarence H. Powell 


Edwin J. Heath, D.D. 
D. E. Grove 





WON, Be Bs es ciicccacuas 


Charles H. Elliott, Ph.D. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Penn High School ............. Greenville, Pa. ...........1/A. R. Stewart 
Pennsylvania State Department 

of Public Instruction ....... Biarrisbere, Pas. .sccca cisic.e% Lester K. Ade, Ph.D. 
Pittsburgh Academy ........... Pitteburghe, Pa. os. e.e:oicsis-c:000 J. F. Kinsley 
Pittston High School ........... WIEON, DA. o.sicineisccveciave D. J. Cray, PD. 
Rancocas Valley Regional High 

Neat orcsacoe doers rel einlg IG as Mount Holly, N. J. ........ Waldo G. Kind 
Raymond Riordon School ....... Pirsiatd, WY. 6 c.sissvscoe wc Ronald L. Barry 
Rutherford Senior High School ..| Rutherford, N. J. ......... Wilmot H. Moore 
St. John’s LC) aE eo eeoeearnee Annapolis, | JER Douglas Huntly Gordon 
Se, Joba's Colbege ...ccccvcccves Wasnmeton, B.C. on... ss Brother Dorotheus 
St. Joseph’s Academy .......... McSherrystown, Pa. ....... M. St. Ignatius 
emma UONIL <.:¢16s aie ecsnaraiane avelovere Severna Park, Md. ....... Rolland M. Teel 
Southside High School .......... Biméra, N.Y. 2.2 .2s000005 C. F. McNaught 
State College for Teachers ..... Fo a, a ee Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
State Teachers’ College ........ Millerevitie, Pa. ........... C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
State Teachers’ College ........ West Chester, Pa. ......... Charles S. Swope 
Storm King School ............ Comman, I Yaccsccccsccs Anson Barker 
Stuyvesant High School ........ New York City ........... Sinclair J. Wilson 


University of the State of 

New York 
Verona High School 
Waynesburg College 
Marjorie Webster Schools Inc. .. 
West New York Memorial High 

School 
West Pittston High School 
Westwood High School 
Wilson High School of Spring 

Township 


Cece Te 


ee 





(345 E. 15th Street) 


PONTING A, Me ay a. .cansh nav echete 
Co. a ae eee 
Waynesburg, Pa. ......... 
Washmgton, D. C. ........ 


West New York, N. J...... 
West Pittston, Pa. ......... 
Westwood, N. J. ......... 


West) Eawn, Pas cc oo so0ssre 


Frank P. Graves, LL.D. 
Harold A. Crane 

Paul R. Stewart, Sc.D. 
Marjorie F. Webster 


C. A. Woodworth 
R. J. W. Templin 
W. O. Lippitt 





S. H. Brown 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED—1936 


ABINGTON HicH ScHooL, Abington, Pa.; Alice F. Weaver. 

ACADEMY OF THE Hoty CuiLp, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mother M. Cuthbert, 
Mother Mary Edwin. 

ACADEMY OF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Mary Bernard, Principal. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEartT, Albany, N. Y.; Moclair H., Dean of Studies. 

ALBANY ACADEMY FoR Boys, Albany, N. Y.; Islay F. McCormick, Head- 
master. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Pa.; J. Warren Klein, President; George M. 
Walton, Dean. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa.; William Pearson Tolley, President; 
C. F. Ross, Vice-President. 

ALLENTOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Allentown, Pa.; Louis F. Hackemann, 
Headmaster; L. W. DeLawter, Dean. 

AMBLER HiGcH ScnHooL, Ambler, Pa.; E. E. Kerschner, Supervising Principal; 
Earl T. Baker, Principal. 

Aquinas InstTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y.; Joseph E. Grady, Principal; John W. 
Keefe, Joseph C. Wurzer. 

ARCHMERE ACADEMY, Claymont, Del.; Rev. D. F. Hurley, Headmaster; Rev. 
G. L. Nolan. 

BALDWIN SCHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Elizabeth W. Towle. 

BALTIMORE CiTy, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Baltimore, Md.; David E. 
Weglein, Supt. 

Bancor HicH ScHoo., Bangor, Pa.; Harry O. Eisenberg, Principal. 

BarRATT JuNIoR HicH Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; John R. Hill. 

BarTLETT JuNIOR HicH ScuHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pauline Ungemach. 

(Miss) BEARD’s ScHOooL, Orange, N. J.; Helen S. Shanley. 

BERGEN COLLEGE, Teaneck, N. J.; C. L. Littel, President; Elwell F. Kimball, 
Dean; Mayme English-Lillotte, Registrar; Estella Marie Littel. 

Bernarps Hicu Scuoot, Bernardsville, N. J.; W. Ross Andre, Principal. 

BETHLEHEM CATHOLIC HicH ScuHooL, Bethlehem, Pa.; Sister M. LaSalette, 
Principal. 

BircH WaATHEN ScHoo., New York City; Harrison W. Moore, Principal. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa.; Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Biair AcapEeMy, Blairstown, N. J.; Charles H. Breed, Headmaster; H. F. 
Walker. 

BoarD oF EpucaTion, Wilmington, Del.; Madeleine Dixon. 

BorDENTOWN Miutitary INSTITUTE, Bordentown, N. J.; David Styer, Co-Princi- 
pal; Harold Morrison Smith, Co-Principal. 

Bounp Brook Hicu Scuoor, Bound Brook, N. J.; G. Harvey Nicholls, Princi- 


pal. 
BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John H. Klacke, Head- 
master. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I.; Samuel T. Arnold, Dean. 

BryANT TEACHERS’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. A. Bryant, President. 

Bryn Mawr Co.i.ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Miss Mary Katharine Woodworth. 

BucKNELL UNIvERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa.; A. C. Marts, Acting President; R. 
H. Rivenburg, Vice-President and Dean. 

CALVERT Hatt Co.iece, Baltimore, Md.; Brother D. Augustin, Principal. 

CALVERT Hatt Cotitece Hicn Scuootr, Baltimore, Md.; Brother D. Augustin, 
Principal. 

CamBripGE Hicu Scuoot, Cambridge, Md.; Estelle Leonard. 

CAMDEN CatHoric HicH ScHoo.t, Camden, N. J.; Sister M. Christine, Princi- 
pal; Sister Mary. 

Canisius CoLLece, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. J. P. Sweeney, President; Rev. F. A. 
O’Malley, Dean. 
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Canisius HicH ScHooL, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. V. J. Hart, Principal. 

CapE May Court Housz, N. J.; Thomas J. Durell, Superintendent of Schools. 

CaTHOLIC HicH SCHOOL, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Aloysius, Principal. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.; Roy J. Deferrari, 
Dean; James Marshall Campbell, Dean. 

CATONSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, Catonsville, Md.; Mary Z. Rowland. 

CAZENOVIA SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y.; H. W. Hebblethwaite, President; 
Ralph W. Price, Dean. 

CECILIAN AcapDEMY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Miriam Carmel; Sister Jane 
Frances. 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hackettstown, N. J.; Robert J. Trevorrow, 
President; Mrs. R. J. Trevorrow, Dean. 

CENTRAL EvENING HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jonathan T. Rorer, 
Principal; Philip Maas. 

CENTRAL HicH Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Herkness, Jr., J. W. 
Pennypacker, George W. Raymor, VanZando Shippy. 

CENTRAL HicH ScuHooL, Valley Stream, N. Y.; Norma Metcalfe. 

CENTRAL HicH ScHoo., Washington, D. C.; Emilie Margaret White. 

CHAPIN ScHooL, New York City; Lillian E. Haertel. 

CHELTENHAM HicH ScHoot, Elkins Park, Pa.; Juanita M. Downes. 

Cuevy CHASE ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; P. M. Bail, President. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps, Fort Hoyle, Md.; A. S. Chilcoat, Educa- 
tional Adviser. 

CLAYMONT Pus.ic ScHooLs, Claymont, Del.; H. E. Stahl, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

CLIFFSIDE PARK HicuH ScnHooL, Cliffside Park, N. J.; Robert Burns, Principal. 

CLIFTON ParK HicH ScHoo.L, Baltimore, Md.; Ethel Viessman. 

COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF New York, New York City; E. R. Mosher. 

CoLLeGe MisericorpiA, Dallas, Pa.; Sister Mary Loretta, President; Sister 
Mary Jerome, Assistant Dean; Sister Mary Dolorosa. 

CoLLEGE OF Mount ST. VINCENT, New York City; Sister Josephine Rosaire, 
Dean; Sister Miriam Columba. 

CoLLEGE OF NotrE DAME OF MaryLAND, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary 
Frances, President; Sister Mary Angeline, Sister Mary Martina, Regis- 
trar. 

COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Marie Jose, Dean; 
Sister Helen Cecilia, Registrar. 

CoLLEGE oF ST. RosE, Albany, N. Y.; Sister Rose of Lima, Dean; Sister 
Thomas Francis. 

CoLuMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Takoma Park, D. C.; B. G. Wilkinson, Presi- 
dent; R. W. Werline, Fred L. Green. 

Cotumsia HicH ScHooL, South Orange, N. J.; Curtis H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CoLuMBIA UNIveRsITy, New York City; Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean; John R. 
Fitzpatrick, Dean; Frank H. Bowles, Director of Admissions; David I. 
Williams, Registrar. 

CornELL University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Ad- 
missions. 

DiIcKINSON COLLEGE, Carlisle, Pa.; Fred P. Corson, President. 

Dickinson Junior CoLiece, Williamsport, Pa.; John W. Long, President; 
John G. Cornwell, Jr., Dean. 

Drew SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WomeEN, Carmel, N. Y.; Herbert E. Wright, 
President. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J.; Arlo Ayres Brown, President; Frank 
Glenn Lankhard, Dean; F. Taylor Jones, Registrar; Mrs. Ellery Fearon, 
Howard M. Fearon. 

DreExEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Parke Rexford Kolbe, 
President; R. C. Desque, Dean; L. D. Stratton, Dean. 

DUNBARTON COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. John Frederick. 
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DuPont HicH ScHoo.t, Wilmington, Del.; Samuel P. Maroney, Vice-Princi- 
pal; Cora A. Pickett, Dean of Girls; Nellie R. Lawton, M. Louise 
VanDyke. 

DuqQuEsNE University, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Raymond V. Kirk, Dean; Hugh T. 
Duffy, Registrar. 

East ORANGE HicGH ScHOoL, East Orange, N. J.; Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

East PittsBurGH HicH ScuHoot, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry G. Beamer, 
Principal. 

EastsipE HicH ScHooL, Paterson, N. J.; Francis R. North, Principal. 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa.; Ralph Wiest Schlosser, Presi- 
dent; A. C. Baugher, Dean. 

ELiis CoLLEGE ScHooL, Newtown Square, Pa.; Arnold E. Look, President. 

Extmira CoLueGE, Elmira, N. Y.; Frances M. Burlingame, Dean. 

EMMA WILLAarD ScHooL, Troy, N. Y.; Katherine M. Kellas, Associate Princi- 
pal; Ellen R. Manchester. 

FAIRMONT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Maud vanWoy, President; 
Marie L. Hartley. 

FIELDSTON ScHOOL, New York City; Kendall T. Bassett. 

ForDHAM COLLEGE HicH ScHooL, Bronx, New York City; Rev. A. L. Bona, 
Principal. 

ForDHAM UNIveRsITyY, New York City; Rev. C. J. Deane, Dean. 

FRANKLIN AND MarRSsHALL ACADEMY, Lancaster, Pa.; E. M. Hartman, Princi- 
pal. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa.; Richard W. Bomberger, 
Dean; Howard M. Fry. 

FrieNDs AcaDEMyY, Locust Valley, N. Y.; Alexander M. Blackburn, Principal; 
Jean G. Blackburn, Associate Principal. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Overbrook, Pa.; Leonard L. Howeth, Registrar. 

FRIENDS’ ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Ruth C. Dibert, Elizabeth S. Stimson. 

FriEnDs’ ScHooL, Wilmington, Del.; Wilmot R. Jones, Principal; Frances L. 
Baird, G. C. Reeser. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Haviland, Head- 
master; Joseph A. Vansant. 

FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, New York City; Beatrice Louise Ecks, Director. 

GARDNER ScHooL, New York City; M. Elizabeth Masland, Principal; Mrs. 
Florence Roy, Director. 

GeorGE Scuoo.t, George School, Pa.; George A. Walton, Principal; Joseph 
B. Shane. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md.; Joseph B. O’Connell, 
Headmaster. 

GEORGETOWN University, Washington, D. C.; Rev. A. J. Hogan, Dean; John 
E. Grattan, Dean; Rev. J. J. Kehoe, Dean; James S. Ruby, Jr., Walter 
J. O’Connor, Registrar. 

GEorGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C.; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dean; William C. Johnstone, Dean; Harold G. Sutton, Director of 
Admissions; Fred E. Nessell, Registrar. 

GEoRGIAN CourT COLLEGE, Lakewood, N. J.; Sister Marie Anna, Sister M. 
Bertrand, Julia E. Blake. 

GERMANTOWN AcaDEMY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel E. Osbourn, Headmaster; 
Frederick A. Heuer. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDs’ ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Stanley R. Yarnall, Princi- 
pal; D. L. Burgess, Alice H. Darnell. 

GETTYSBURG ACADEMY, Gettysburg, Pa.; W. E. Tilberg, Dean. 

Girard CoLLece, Philadelphia, Pa.; Merle M. Odgers, President; Richmond 
Pearson Miller, Asst. to the President; D. Montfort Melchior. 

G.LeN-Nor Hicu Scuoor, Glenolden, Pa.; J. M. Rossing, Supervising Princi- 
pal. 

Gonzaca Hicu Scuoot, Washington, D. C.; Rev. P. J. Clarke, Headmaster. 
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Goop COUNSEL COLLEGE, White Plains, N. Y.; Sister M. Edmund, Dean; 
Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar. 

GoucHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; David A. Robertson, President; Eunice 
R. Goddard, Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar. 

Simon GraTz HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Milton Brooks. 

Grove City CoLLece, Grove City, Pa.; Weir C. Ketler, President. 

GunsTon Hat, Washington, D. C.; Mary L. Gildersleeve, Principal; Mary 
B. Kerr, Academic Principal. 

HACKENSACK HIGH SCHOOL, Hackensack, N. J.; E. T. Marlatt, Principal. 

HACKLEY SCHOOL, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Walter B. Gage, Headmaster. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y.; Frederick C. Ferry, President. 

HAMMONTON HIGH ScHOOL, Hammonton, N. J.; Paul S. Gillespie, Principal. 

HaRcUM JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mrs. Edith Harcum, President; 
Anna G. Hatcher, Dean; Elizabeth M. Dronilted. 

HARTRIDGE SCHOOL, Plainfield, N. J.; Evelyn B. Hartridge, Elizabeth H. 
Wafelsden, Principals. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa.; W. B. Meldrum. 

HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP SENIOR HiGH ScHOooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; Oscar 
Granger, Principal. 

HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP JUNIOR HiGH ScHooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; Raymond 
Schlosser, Principal. 

HAWLEY HIGH ScHooL, Hawley, Pa.; Joseph Jacobs, Supervising Principal. 

HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Hershey, Pa.; W. Allen Hammond, Principal. 

HIGHLAND Manor ScHOOL, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Eugene H. Lehman, Director. 

HILL ScHOOL, Pottstown, Pa.; James I. Wendell, Headmaster; Frederick 
Fraser; Robert N. Hilkert, Joseph J. Stahl, Registrar. 

HoBART COLLEGE, Geneva, N. Y.; Mary E. McCormick, Acting Dean of 
William Smith College. 

Hoty Cuitp Acapemy, Sharon Hill, Pa.; Mother M. Dismas. 

Hoty Cross AcaDEMY, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Rose Elizabeth, Prin- 
cipal. 

Hoy Spirir HicH ScuHoot, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Claudia, Sister 
Mary Stella. 

Hoty Trinity HicH ScHoot, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Josepha, Prin- 
cipal; Sister Mary Irene. 

Hoop Coiuece, Frederick, Md.; Henry I. Stahr, President; Grace N. Brown, 
Registrar. 

Horace MANN ScHooL For Boys, New York City; Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Principal. 

HOUGHTON COLLEGE, Houghton, N. Y.; Stephen W. Paine, Dean. 

HowarpD University, Washington, D. C.; Edward P. Davis, Dean. 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa.; Francis J. Furey, President; Sister 
Mary Cosmas, Dean; Sister M. Colomtiere, Sister M. Grace Madeleine, 
Sister Mary Adele. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION ACADEMY, Washington, D. C.; Sister Adele, Asst. 
Principal. 

IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary Borromeo, 
Dean. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C.; Sister Lawrence, Principal. 

Jesuit EDUCATIONAL AssociIATION, New York City; Rev. J. A. Murphy, Presi- 
dent; E. B. Rooney. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Florence E. Bamberger, Irene 
M. Davis, Registrar. 

Juniata CoLLece, Huntingdon, Pa.; Charles C. Ellis, President. 

KENSINGTON HiGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elizabeth A. Fensmith. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa.; Theodore A. Distler, Dean; Harvey S. 
Batdorf. 
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LAFAYETTE JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL, Elizabeth, N. J.; Merwin M. Peake. 

LANCASTER CATHOLIC HIGH ScHOOL, Lancaster, Pa.; Charles J. Tighe, Head- 
master. 

LANDON SCHOOL FOR Boys, Edgemoor, Washington, D. C.; P. L. Banfield, 
Headmaster. 

LanGLEY HicH ScuHooL, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James N. Rule, Principal. 

LASALLE CoLLece, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother E. Anselm, President; Brother 
Francis deSales, Dean; Brother Emilian; Joseph Flubacher, Brother G. 
Joseph, Registrar. 

LASALLE COoLLEGE HicGH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother G. Charles, 
Principal. 

LASALLE MiLirary ACADEMY, Oakdale, N. Y.; Brother E. Joseph, Principal. 

LAWRENCEVILLE ScHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J.; A. R. Hyatt, Asst. Head- 
master, L. W. Tostevin, J. W. Gartner, H. K. Wright, W. Friderici, 
E. C. Curtis. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa.; Clyde A. Lynch, President; A. H. 
M. Stonecipher, Dean. 

LEHIGH University, Bethlehem, Pa.; G. B. Curtis, Associate Dean; Wray H. 
Congdon, Director of Admissions. 

Lewes HIGH ScHooL, Lewes, Del.; R. A. Shields, Superintendent. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York City; Marion Nellenbogen. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa.; George Johnson, Dean. 

LINDEN HALL, Lititz, Pa.; F. D. Stengel, President. 

LiInDEN HiGH ScHooL, Linden, N. J.; Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Lonc BRANCH JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL, Long Branch, N. J.; Mrs. W. E. Cate, 
Librarian. 

Lower Merion SENIOR HiGH ScHOOL, Ardmore, Pa.; Nora B. Thompson. 

LoyoLa CoLLecE, Baltimore, Md.; Lawrence C. Gorman, Dean. 

Loyo.ta HicH ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. J. J. Long, President; Rev. A. 
M. Guenther, Principal; Rev. J. F. McCoy, Asst. Principal. 

LoyoLa ScHooL, New York City; Rev. F. E. Garner, Headmaster. 

McBurney ScuHoot, New York City; Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster; 
Douglas Groff Cole, Frederick P. Hill, Ramsay Wood. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City; Brother Patrick, President; Brother 
Alphonsus, Dean; James L. Fitzgerald, Dean; Brother Celestine, Dean; 
Brother Augustine, Alfred D. Donovan, Registrar. 

MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, New York City; Mother 
G. C. Dammann, President; E. M. O’Byane, Dean. 

MARQUAND ScHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. H. Calvert, Headmaster. 

MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Baltimore, Md.; Merle S. Bateman. 

Mary Lyon ScHOooL, Swarthmore, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Directors. 

Marywoop CoL.LecE, Scranton, Pa.; Sister St. Mary, Sister M. Norberta. 

MATER MISsERICORDIAE ACADEMY, Merion, Pa.; Sister Agnes Mary, Directress. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa.; Wilmarth I. Jacobs, Asst. Head- 
master; J. H. Montgomery, Calvin A. Brown, C. L. Charlton. 

Mercyuurst CoLuece, Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Mercedes, Rev. J. M. Powers. 

MERCYHURST SEMINARY, Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Bernadette, Principal. 

MESSIAH BIBLE COLLEGE, Grantham, Pa.; A. W. Climenkaga, Dean. 

MILLBURN HiGH ScHooL, Millburn, N. J.; R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 

Mouonk ScHooL, Lake Mohonk, N. Y.; Chauncey G. Paxson, Headmaster. 

MoNMOUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Long Branch, N. J.; E. G. Schlaefer, Dean; 
Mary I. Newcomb, Registrar. 

MontTcLair ACADEMY, Montclair, N. J.; Walter D. Head, Headmaster. 

MontTciair HicH ScHoot, Montclair, N. J.; Harold A. Ferguson, Principal. 

MoorEsTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Moorestown, N. J.; Chester L. Reagan, Prin- 
cipal; Alfred L. Deyo, Asst. Principal; Edith M. Darnell. 

MoraAvIAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa.; Arthur S. Cooley, Registrar. 
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MoRAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa.; Albert G. 
Rau, Dean. 

MorAVIAN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa.; Rev. W. A. Nonnemaker, 
Superintendent. 

MorGan CoLvecE, Baltimore, Md.; George C. Grant, Dean; O. E. Smith, E. 
N. Wilson. 

Morris County Junior COoLLece, Morristown, N. J.; Arthur Scott Platt, 
Dean; Eugene A. Curry, Helen B. Huck, Registrar. 

MounT Mercy COo.vece, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mother M. Irenaeus, President. 

Mount Penn HiGH ScuHooit, Mt. Penn, Reading, Pa.; Frank O. Hartman, 
Supervising Principal. 

Mount St. AGNEs JUNIOR COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; Sister M. Pius, Dean. 

Mount St. AcNEs ScHooL, Mount Washington, Maryland; Sister M. Evange- 
list. 

MounT St. Dominic AcADEMY, Caldwell, N. J.; Sister M. Aloysius, Prin- 
cipal; Sister M. Germaine. 

Mount St. JosEpH’s AcADEMY, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister Maria Benedetta, 
Sister Marie Gervase. 

Mount St. JosEPH COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister Maria Kostka, Dean; 
J. Ellis Voss, Sister Clare Joseph, Rosa Verspreet. 

MounrT ST. JosEPpH HIGH SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Edmund, Principal; 
Brother Samuel, Asst. Principal. 

Mount St. Mary’s AcaDEMY, North Plainfield, N. J.; Sister Mary Felicitas. 

Mount St. Ursuta, New York City; Mother M. Rita, Mother Jerome. 

MounT VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C.; George W. Luyd, President. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa.; Robert C. Horn, Dean. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, N. Y.; Sister Teresa Marie, Dean; Sister 
Agnes Patricia. 

NETHER PROVIDENCE SCHOOL, Wallingford, Pa.; Ira S. Brinser, Supervising 
Principal. 

NEWARK ACADEMY, Newark N. J.; Clinton F. Zerweck, Headmaster; Win- 
fred Inglis. 

NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Newark, N. J.; Allan R. Cullimore, 
President; Henry H. Metzenheim. 

New Jersey COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J.; Margaret T. 
Corwin, Dean; Albert E. Meder, Jr., Oral S. Coad. 

New Jersey Lisrary AssociATION; Oscar H. McPherson, President. 

NEW JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INSTRUCTION, Trenton, N. J.; 
Charles W. Hamilton. 

NEWMAN SCHOOL, Lakewood, N. J.; William M. Agar, Headmaster; Xavier 
Prum. 

New York MIitrary AcADEMY, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; H. A. Hinman, 
Headmaster. 

New York University, New York City; Milton E. Loomis, Dean; Irving 
H. Berg, Dean, Lawrence W. Lange, Director of Admissions; Homer 
A. Watt, Karl J. Holzknecht. 

N1aGaRA University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y.; Rev. F. N. Ryan, 
Dean; Rev. F. L. Meade, Dean. 

NorTHEAST CATHOLIC HicH ScnHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. W. A. Stahl, 
Rector; Rev. H. Buckley. 

NorTHEAST HicH ScuHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Theodore S. Rowland, Principal. 

NorTH PLAINFIELD HicH ScuHoot, North Plainfield, N. J.; H. G. Spalding, 
Principal. 

NotrE DAME HicuH ScuHoo., Baltimore, Md.; Sister M. Almira. 

NuTLey HicH ScuHoo., Nutley, N. J.; Floyd E. Harshman, Principal. 

Oak KNOLL SCHOOL OF THE HoLy CHILD, Summit, N. J.; Mother M. Winifred, 
Prefect. 
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OconTz ScHooL, Rydal, Pa.; Abby A. Sutherland, President; Alice Gentry. 

Otney Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin Y. Montanye, Principal; 
Irene F. Neumann; Isabel B. Neumann. 

ORANGE HicH ScHooL, Orange, N. J.; J. W. Hofstead. 

Our Lapy or LourpEs ScHooL, New York City; Mother Lucy Ignatia, Princi- 
pal. 

OveRBROOK HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dena D. Ungemach, Oswald R. 
Kuehne, Anna E. Shumway, Emma M. Haigh. 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John H. Denbigh, Principal. 

PANZER COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, East Orange, N. J.; Agnes Burn- 
ham, Registrar. 

Park ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Garret Hynson. 

PeppIE ScHOooL, Hightstown, N. J.; W. E. Saunders, Headmaster; A. M. 
Langford, Dean. 

PENN HALL Junior CoLLece, Chambersburg, Pa.; Frank C. Baldwin, Dean. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Chester, Pa.; F. S. Williams, 
Headmaster. 

PERKIOMEN SCHOOL, Pennsburg, Pa.; C. E. Tobias, Jr., Headmaster. 

Pincry ScHoo., Elizabeth, N. J.; E. Lawrence Springer, Headmaster. 

PITMAN HIGH ScHooL, Pitman, N. J.; L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 

PLAINFIELD HicH ScHOooL, Plainfield, N. J.; Galen Jones, Principal. 

PLEASANTVILLE HicH ScHooL, Pleasantville, N. Y.; R. W. Bell, Principal. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ernest J. Streubel, 
Dean. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY COUNTRY Day ScHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George 
W. VanVleck. 

RoBErRT PooLE Junior HicGH ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Caroline C. Wills. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTION, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Charles C. McCracken, Director. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, N. J.; Christian Gauss, Dean; Radcliffe 
Heermance, Dean; Ledlie I. Laughlin, Albert Elsasser. 

Pusiic ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Mildred Dean, Supervisor of Latin. 

Rapnor HicH ScHoot, Wayne, Pa.; T. Bayard Beatty, Principal. 

Recis HicH ScHoot, New York City; Daniel J. Burke, Principal. 

RipGewoop HicH ScuHoo., Ridgewood, N. J.; George A. F. Hay, Principal. 

RoMAN CatHo.ic Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. Moritz. 

RoosEvELT HicH ScHoo.t, Washington, D. C.; Charles E. Bish, Asst. Princi- 
pal; Sarah A. Wallace. 

RosEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa.; Mother Mary Ignatius, President; 
Mother M. Cleophas, Vice-President; Mother Mary Cornelia, Dean; 
M. I. O’Sullivan. 

RussELL SAGE CoLuEGcE, Troy, N. Y.; J. L. Meader, President. 

RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New Brunswick, N. J.; Philip B. Boocock, 
Headmaster. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Walter T. Marvin, Dean; J. 
Albert Blackburn, Edwin B. Davis, Rudolf Kirk. 

SACRED HEART AcapEMy, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary Aquinata, Princi- 
pal; Mary J. Conley, Sister M. Sophia. 

SAINT ALBANS ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Donald P. McCormick. 

SAINT BENEDICT’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Newark, N. J.; Virgil Stallbaumer. 

St. BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrian Mensing, 
Dean; Rev. Celsus Wheeler, Registrar. 

St. CATHERINE’s SCHOOL, Allentown, Pa.; Sister Francis Dolores, Principal. 

St. Francis CoLLece, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Etheldreda A. Sullivan, Registrar. 

St. Joun Baptist ScHooL, Mendham, N. J.; Margaret Livingston. 

St. JoHNn’s CoLLece Hicu ScHoo., Washington, D. C.; Brother Felix Francis, 
Principal. 

ST. JoHN’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. D. Lawler, Head- 
master. 
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St. JoHn’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. T. F. Maher; Dean; Rev. 
T. F. Flynn, Dean. 

ST. JosEPH’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Isabelle, Dean; Sister Gene- 
vieve. 

St. JosepH’s CoLLece, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. T. J. Higgins, President; Rev. 
R. M. McKeon, Dean. 

St. JosEpH’s CoLLEGE HiGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. J. Redmond, 
Principal. 

St. Mary’s AcapeMy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Eugenie Clare, Principal; 
Sister M. Elizabeth, Sister Mary Louis. 

St. Mary’s FEMALE AcapeMy, St. Mary’s City, Md.; M. Adele France, 
Principal; Mrs. M. J. Swindler. 

St. NicHoLas’ ScHooL, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister M. Consuelo, Sister Mary 
Thais. 

St. Paut’s ScHooL, Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster. 

St. PETER’s COLLEGE, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. F. J. O’Malley, Dean; G. F. 
Cadisch, Rev. T. A. Doyle, Rev. Rush Rankin. 

St. PeTer’s CoLtece HicH ScuHooL, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. F. J. Shalloe, 
Principal. 

St. Rose’s TECHNICAL SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary, Principal; 
Sister Joan Marie. 

St. THomas CoLLece, Scranton, Pa.; Brother D. Edward, President; Brother 
D. Luke, Brother Jerome. 

St. VINCENT COLLEGE, Latrobe, Pa.; Alcuin W. Tasch. 

St. WaALBuRGA’s ACADEMIC SCHOOL, New York City; Mother Mary Elizabeth, 
Principal. 

ScHOOL OF THE HoLy CHILD Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa.; Mother Ignatius Loyola, 
Principal. 

ScovitLE ScHoot, New York City; Elizabeth Atwood, Principal; Effingham 
M. Crane, Principal. 

SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaPlume, Pa.; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
President. 

Senior HicH Scnoot, Atlantic City, N. J.; Henry P. Miller, Principal; 
Charles R. Hollenach, Victor S. Saxe. 

Senior HicH ScHoo., Long Branch, N. J.; William E. Cate, Principal. 

Senior HicH ScHooL, Reading, Pa.; C. M. Deck. 

SETON Hatt Coiiece, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. James Kelley, President; 
Howard E. Merity. 

SHIPPEN ScHooL, Lancaster, Pa.; Helen L. Keller. 

SIDWELL FRIENDS’ ScHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Albert E. Rogers, Headmaster. 

SoLeBuURY ScHOOL, New Hope, Pa.; Robert W. Shaw, Associate Headmaster. 

SOMERVILLE HicGH ScHooL, Somerville, N. J.; Janet E. Henry. 

SouTHEAST CaTHoLIc HicH ScnHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. M. J. McKeough, 
Principal. 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA HicH ScnHoot For Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank C. 
Nieweg, Principal; Clarence E. Feick. 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHooL For GirLs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert W. 
Kunzig. 

STATE Board oF EpucaTion, Dover, Del.; John Shilling, Asst. Superintendent. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INSTRUCTION, Trenton, N. J.; Howard Dare 
White, Asst. Commissioner. 

STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y.; A. R. Brubacher, President. 

STATE NoRMAL ScHOOL, Paterson, N. J.; Robert H. Morrison, Principal. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Towson, Md.; Lida Lee Tall, President; Rebecca 
C. Tonsil, Registrar. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.; Roscoe L. West, President. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Robert W. McLachlan. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, Pa.; Glenn Killinger, Dean of 
Men; C. L. McKelvie, B. W. Daily. 
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STEVENS HIGH ScHOooL, Lancaster, Pa.; Daisy P. Greiner. 

Stony Brook ScHooL, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y.; Frank E. Gaebelein, Head- 
master. 

SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa.; G. Morris Smith, President. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa.; Frances Blausbard, Dean; Robert 
E. Spiller, C. L. Hunt. 

Tart Junior HicH ScHoo., Washington, D. C.; Bernice V. Wall. 

TAKOMA ACADEMY, Takoma Park, D. C.; B. G. Wilkinson. 

TEANECK HicH ScuHoot, Teaneck, N. J.; Charles L. Steel, Jr., Principal; 
Helen B. Hiel. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Dunham, Dean; George E. 
Walk, Dean; H. Ernest Harting, Millard E. Gladfelter, Registrar. 
THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pa.; Earl S. Rudisill, President; Luther Malm- 

berg, Dean; Ernest G. Heissenbuttel, H. G. Gebart, Registrar. 

Tome Scuoo., Port Deposit, Md.; C. A. Ewing, Registrar. 

Trinity ScHoot, New York City; M. E. Dann, Asst. Headmaster; C. Bon- 
ner Smith. 

UNIveERsITY OF BuFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y.; Julian Park, Dean; Emma E. Deters, 
Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; George E. Dutton, Dean; N. D. 
Holbrook, III, John K. Leslie, Margaret M. McCafferty. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md.; T. H. Taliaferro, Dean; W. 
M. Hillegeist, Director of Admissions; Charles E. White, Theodore B. 
Mawry, L. B. Braughton, Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK, Newark, N. J.; George H. Black, Provost; Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, Dean; Agnes D. Watt, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW York, Albany, N. Y.; Harlan H. Horner, 
Asst. Commissioner. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Wm. McClelland, 
Vice-President; Paul H. Musser, Dean; Karl G. Miller, Dean; Robert 
A. Brotemarkle, Personnel Officer; E. D. Grizzell. 

UNIVERSITY OF PitTspuRGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. B. Linhart, Secretary; Omar 
C. Held, J. G. Quick, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur S. Gale, Dean. 

Upper Darsy SENIOR HicH ScuHooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; J. H. Tyson, Princi- 
pal; John Diehl, C. W. Holmes, Registrar; C. L. Wood. 

UpsaLa Couiece, East Orange, N. J.; Frans Ericsson, Dean; N. A. Nilson, 
G. P. Carlson. 

Ursinus CoLuece, Collegeville, Pa.; N. E. McClure, President; Josephine X. 
Sheeder, Franklin I. Sheeder, Registrar. 

UrsuLine Acapemy, Wilmington, Del.; Mother Mary Bernard, Mother Mary 
Frances, Mother M. Loyola, Mother Margaret Mary, Principal. 

VaLLey Force Miuirary AcapEemMy, Wayne, Pa.; Milton H. Medenbach, 
Adjutant; W. I. Rutan, Registrar. 

VassaR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Rose Jeffries Peebles. 

Vitta Maria CoLvece, Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Doloretta, Sister Emma Therese. 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Pa.; Rev. E. V. Stanford, President; P. F. 
Baumiller, M. F. Delaney. 

Wacner CoLuece, Staten Island, N. Y.; C. C. Stoughton, President; Herbert 
R. Childs. 

WASHINGTON PusLic ScHooLs, Washington, D. C.; Harvey A. Smith, Asst. 
Superintendent. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md.; Gilbert W. Mead, President; 
Paul A. Solandt, F. G. Livingood, William R. Howell, Registrar. 

WASHINGTON SEMINARY, Washington, Pa.; Jane Crowe Maxfield, Principal. 

Wayne County ScnHoois, Wayne County, Pa.; A. H. Howell. 

WEsTERN HiGH Scuoo., Washington, D. C.; P. Edna Thonssen, Asst. Princi- 
pal; M. R. Wallace. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md.; Fred G. Holloway, Presi- 
dent; Samuel B. Schofield, Dean; A. M. Isanogle, Dean; Anna H. 
Isanogle, Registrar. 

West CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, West Chester, Pa.; Lewis M. Prutzman, Wil- 
liam Benner. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa.; Alexander C. Burr, Dean. 

West NoTTriNGHAM AcaDEMY, Colora, Md.; J. Paul Slaybaugh, Headmaster. 

West ORANGE HicH ScHoo., West Orange, N. J.; F. W. Reimherr, Principal. 

WEsT PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HiGH ScHooL For Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Brother Clementian, Supervisor; Brother Gabriel Thomas. 

WEsT PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC GiRLs’ HicH ScnHoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mother M. Agnes, Mother Lorenzo. 

WESTTOWN SCHOOL, Westtown, Pa.; James F. Walker, Principal. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; John F. Gummere. 

WILLIAM PENN HicuH ScuHooL, New Castle, Del.; Samuel Engle Burr, Super- 
intendent; Charles E. Smith, Principal. 

WiLuiaM Penn HicuH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Albert J. Kaplan, Sophia 
S. Gosin, Rena M. Rohrheimer. 

Witson CoLuece, Chambersburg, Pa.; Cecilia V. Sargent, Margaret C. Disert. 

WoMEN’s COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; Quaesita 
C. Drake. 

WoopMERE ACADEMY, Woodmere, N. Y.; Horace J. Perry, Headmaster. 

Wooprow Witson Hicu Scuoo.t, Washington, D. C.; Norman J. Nelson, 
Principal. 

Woopwarp ScuHooL For Boys, Washington, D. C.; James J. King, Head- 
master; A. L. Maiden. 

WyomMInG SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa.; James A. Adams, Dean; William E. 
Traxler. 

XAviER HicH ScHoot, New York City; Rev. Thomas J. Coffin, Headmaster. 

York COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, York, Pa.; Lester F. Johnson, Headmaster. 

FRATERNAL DELEGATES: 

Robert N. Corwin, New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; H. M. Gage, North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

WituiaM A. WETZEL, Trenton, N. J. 

SisTER Mary VINCENT DEPAUL, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Supervisor, Parochial 
Schools. 

REv. — G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Associate Superintendent Parochial 
Schools. 

— Puitip, New York City; Associate Community Supervisor, Staff 
Offices. 

ALFRED PoLk BercH, New York City; National Casualty Company. 

FLETCHER DuRELL, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

GINN AND Company, New York City; A. M. Jennings, Millard H. Jeneks, 
Roland L. Eaton. 

Joun W. Fautps, Greeneville, Tennessee. 

REv. FreD J. JUNKER, San Antonio, Texas; Dean, St. Mary’s University. 

SIsTER M. Hivary, Galveston, Texas; Sacred Heart Academy. 











